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MISCELLANY. 





EDUCATION AND AS S00 [ATION. =| 


[We take pleasure in laying the subjoined 


letter before our readers. The general view | 


of the Associative movement which it presents 
is interesting and worthy of attention. ] 

For the Harbinger. 
Tuomas H. Parmer, Esq. 

Dear Sir,—I comply willingly with | 
your request to give you in writing my | 
plan for an educational movement, but | 
must say in advance, that it will necessa- | 


rily be a mere sketch, the condition of | 
my business forbidding me to devote the 


| norance and degradation, in which man is|children would be required. Sufficient 
‘every where found. I cannot now stop | land should be bought or rented, upon 
‘to discuss the merits of Association: to|which to maintain the colony well. 





|show its adaptation to all the wants of | There should be no attempt at household 
|man, would detain me too long. Nor| Association. Each family should have 
ean I think this still necessary; for the | jit separate house. These might be 
| majority of thinkers whom I have known ‘built by the Association and rented to the 
|to examine it, have told me they had ence or they might be built by 
| doubt that Association would furnish the | those who were to occupy them. They 
/means and the arrangement in such a| \should be small, and built as cheaply as 
‘manner, that it would be ‘possible to edu-|due regard to convenience and comfort 
cate man fully, if he could only be ele- | would admit. To obviate the necessity of 
vated sufficiently to reach the point of | larger houses for each family, one or two 
| full Association. \large parlors, sitting-rooms &c., could be 

Here, no doubt, is the real difficulty of | prepared and well furnished, will the 
|the matter. But if we would elevate | members of the colony could visit each 


thought and time necessary to a minute | Humanity, we must place within its reach | other, and where all company should be 


and fully extended view of the matter. 
1 will endeavor, however, to touch all the 
points ; the filling up you will readily do 
yourself, 

If I retain correctly in my mind the 
results of the different conversations we 
have had upon the subject, we have come | 
to the conclusion that there is not upon 
the face of this broad earth, a place where 
man can be fully educated. 
say too much, when I say that we have 
come to the conclusion too, that to labor 


tw win such a place from the powers that | 
hold the world in subjection, is the duty | 


of every philanthropist, of every well- 
wisher of the race? 

A glance at history must convince us 
that for society to retrace its steps, would 
not remedy the evils ef which we com- 
plain, for certainly the previous forms of 
society did far less in the matter of edu- 
cation, than dves civilization. Aud, as 
We see, to stand still is useless. The only 
hope then, is in a forward movement ; 
and in this onward movement I cannot | 
see that we are to invoke any new power, 
but only to apply fully a power that soci- 
ety has already developed. 

In Association, a power that society 
has been slowly developing for ages, and 
how very imperfectly comprehends, and | 
still less perfectly applies, I am confi- | 
dent lies the remedy for the intellec- 
tual, moral and physical darkness, ig- 


And do I 


all the necessary means with which to | received. Barns, granaries, suitable ed- 
accomplish this object. If in Association | ifices for schools and workshops, arid a 
only can the means for the full elevation | public store would complete the buildings. 
and development of man be found, then | Through the store all sales and exchan- 
Association is the object fur which we | ges of produce from the farms and work- 
ought to labor. All difficulties must be | shops would be made, and the members 
/met and overcome. No means must be | of the colony permitted to purchase the 
Heft untried, save that of hurrying men necessaries of life at the very lowest 
| into it without sufficient preparation. Al! prices. No cost that could be borne by 
who go into Association must be pre- the colony should be spared, to procure 
|pared; for there must be no clashing | suitable books, philosophical apparatus 
there, —no expedients tried. The man &c., and no effort withheld to educate as 


| who takes his place in Association, must fully as practicable every one of its mem- 
be fashioned to fit it well. Like the stone | bers, adults as well as children. All 
| placed by the builders, it must fit exactly, work should be performed in Association, 
/and be in harmony with the rest. And in/|and the proceeds divided. annually, after 
| the building of God's temple, the stones paying rents and interest upon capital 
|must be shaped and hewn, if not polished, | equitably among the members. Mem- 
‘in the quarries from whence they are| bers however, will not expect to accumu- 
| taken, for upon the building must not be| late property; they have associated for 
heard the sound of a hammer, of an axe, | entirely another purpose, that of accumu- 
or of any iron tool. | lating knowledge. 

To secure a more thorough and elevat-| It will be found upon close examina- 
| ing Education, and overeome the objec- | tion that economy of over one half would 
tions to Association just pointed out, the | result from such a system of association 
following plan is proposed. | as this. The greatest benefits however, 

To assemble those who have faith in| would result from its Educational advan- 
the principles of Association, or enthusi-| tages. Still, there are objections, one or 
asm on the subject of Education, in suffi- two of which may be examined. 
cient numbers to establish schools, and| A great objection is the loss that 
‘form with them primary or partial Asso- | would occur from building so many small 
ciation. For this purpose from one hun- | tenements. Undoubtedly there would be 
dred to one hundred and twenty-five quite a loss here ; but this the resulting 
adults, and a proportionate number of benefits would over-balance. To iflus- 
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trate, | have in my mind’s eye a man | 
who has a family of several sons. ‘To 
educate them is net only a duty, but un- 
less he is totally depraved in mind and 
feeling it is his most anxious wish to do 
so. Where shall he procure the funds? 
for he is a man of but moderate means. 
‘Vo give even one son the advantages of a 
eofiege would very mueh injure his little 
property; for this would cost him from 
eight to twelve hundred dollars. But in 
a system of partial Association such as we 
have given, an outlay of three hundred 
dollars, the labor of himself and sons, 
would support and give each one an edu- 
cation far superior to that which he could 
get by passing through a college or uni- 
versity as now conducted. 

Another objection is that it would re- 
quire too much capital. For, says the 
objector, the rich, or those who have 
abundant means will not be likely to try a 
new measure like this; and it is entirely 
beyond the ability of those who are 
without means.” I answer that to neither 
of these classes does it look for sepport ; 
but to the men of small capital, the 
more elevated of the laboring classes. 
To prove that it would be within the 
means of such, I proceed to show that 
a very small outlay of capital would be 
sufficient. 

Land might be reuted for a term of 
years for a small per cent. upon the capi- 


tal invested. A few weeks since it be- 


came my duty, as one of the parties 


interested, to attend to the appraisal 
ef the rents and profits of land belong- 
ing to an intestate estate. The apprais- 
ers, men in whose judgement both of us 
have the utmost confidence, and who are 
often called upon to perform like services, 
appraised first the right of soil, and then 
the rents at four per cent. upon this sum. 
When some surprise was manifested that 
the rent of land was worth no more than 
four per cent upon the capital invested, 
the appraisers offered to rent both their 
farms at that rate. 

Upon farther inquiry I became satisfied 
that lands any where in the valley of Ot- 
ter Creek, might be rented at four per 
cent. upen the capital invested, and in 
many instances at even Jower rates. In 
a situation of things not expected to be 
permanent, it would certainly be better to 
rent, if the rate per cent. would thus be 
lower than the money could be procured 
with which to purchase. This would 
save the outlay of much capital. 

There remains to be considered the 
amount of capital absolutely required. 
After a somewhat careful estimate I state 
it a round numbers at fourteen thousand 
and five hundred dollars. This estimate 
is made upon the supposition that the 


colony would put up all the buildings, as. 


im that case they could be built much 








cheaper than if each family were to build 
for itself. It supposes too, that each 
family would bring their own household 
furniture. Now divide this sum by the 
number of adults for which the estimate 
is made (one hundred), and it is one hun- 
dred and forty-five dollars to each adult, 
or two hundred and ninety dollars to each 
family ; and from one third to one half of 
this could be paid in laber. An outlay | 
of a very small sum indeed for the vast 
benefits that are expected to accrue from | 
it. 

To the question as to its practicability 
perhaps ] ought not to attempt an answer. 
One deeply anxious for the progress and. 
success of any cause, will not surely 
look too lightly upon opposing obstacles. 
This much I may say however, without 
stopping to point them out; from present 
indications I am confident that it is so. 
[ believe that not far from us are the 
means, and that around us are the ati | 
who, were the right efforts made, might 
be aroused and sent into the field to la- 
bor willingly for the truth, the hope of 
the race, 

But one other point upon which T wish 
to fasten your attention, and I close. 1 
have said that Association is the object 


But the 


vast amount of capital necessary, and the 


for which we ought to labor. 


thorough and systematic [Education re- 
quired of its members forbid any attempt 
at scientific Association. ‘True, attempts 
have been made and are now making; 
some of them have failed entirely, others 
are progressing with more or less evi- 


dence of success towards the point aimed 
at. None of them however, have suffi- | 
cient numbers, or sufficient means to en- 
ter on scientific Association ; and if they 
had, and their members were taken from 
surrounding competitive society, their 
suecess would be more than doubtful. | 
These attempts are all valuable as pre- 
paratory schools, and they are doing a 
work for which they will receive the 
There 


can be no doubt then, some of them will 


jthanks of future generations. 


persevere, and gather around them the 
thoughtful and the true, and continue to 
educate each successive accession to 
their numbers; and until they are sufli- 
ciently educated, they will have sufficient 
strength and sufficient capital with which 
to reach the point. But I ask, cannot 
that day be hastened? Let us see. 
Suppose that in every county, or what 
would be better still, in every town of New 
England, for we will take this area of 
territory with which to illustrate this posi- 
tion, a primary Association such as we 
have indicated were just now ready to go 
inte operation. In the eourse of four or 
five years another movement might be 
made ; for, in the course of fonr or five 
years’ study, could be got a thorough 
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‘knowledge of the sciences generally 


cultivated, together with a knowledge of 
that most neglected of all sciences, the 
science of society. This would prepare 
them for anothér step. A thoroughly 
scientific Association could now be at- 
tempted. 

Books would now be opened, so as to 
give all an opportunity of subscribing to 
its stock, and afier all have studied the 
science of society, and become satisfied 
with regard to its laws, there can be 
little doubt that sufficient capital could be 
got at, and the domain secured. There 
still remains a vast work te be performed 
before it is fit for the Association. A 


unitary building and other edifices suffi- 


cient for the comfort and convenience of 
a large body of people are yet tu be 
erected — or the home of the Association 
is yet to be built. This could be done in 
the following manner. Subscriptions to 
the stock of the Association could be 
taken, payable in labors of the members 
of the different primary Associations, and 
an industrial army thus organized and 
sent into the field, not to destroy, but to 
build up. Inthe course of three years 
the buildings would be completed, and a 
new form of society furnished with a new 
home. ‘The members would of course be 
taken from the primary Associations. 
The nucleus thus formed, the process of 


-erystalization would be commenced, and 


in due time finished, and the world rid 
for once of the competitive systems that 


| have filled it with forms of wretchedness 


and the wailings of despair. 

I think that I am borne out in the con- 
clusion, that the object for which we 
ought to labor might be brought much 
nearer us, if we would but take the pro- 
per steps, than we have been led to sup- 
pose. Respectfully, &e. 

James S. Ewine. 

Pittsford, Vt., August 27, 1046, 


Forests anp Streams. That re- 
markable man, Humboldt, has reduced it 
almost to a demonstration, that the 
streams of a country fail in proportion to 
the destruction of its timber. And of 
course, if the streams fail, our seasons 
will be worse; it must get drier and 
drier in proportion. Every body knows, 
who can number twenty years back, that 
the water courses have failed considera- 
bly, and that the seasens have heen get- 
ting drier every year. Humboldt, speak- 
ing of the Valley of Aragua in Veneza- 
ela, says that the luke receded as agricul- 
ture advanced, until beautiful plantations 
of sugar-cane, banana and cotton-trees 
were established on its banks, which 
(banks) year after year were farther from 
them. After the separation of that Prov- 
inee from Spain, and the decline of agri- 
culture amid the desolating wars which 
swept over this beautiful region, the pro- 
cess of clearing was arrested, the old 
lands grew up in trees with that rapidity 
common to the tropics, and in a few 
years the inhabitants were alarmed by 
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rise of the waters and an inundation of 
their choicest plantations. — South Caro- 
lintan. 





THE COUNTESS OF RUDOLSTADT, 
SEQUEL TO 
CONSUELO. 

FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND, 


Translated for the Harbinger. 


XIII. 

Thinking only of retiring, Consuelo at 
last descended, and met in the corridors 
two masks who accosted her, and one of 
whom said to her in a low voice: 

‘¢ Beware of the count de Saint Ger- 
main.” 

She thought she recognized the voice 
of Uberti-Porporino, her comrade and 
seized him by the sleeve of his domino, 
saying to him: 

‘* Who is the count de Saint Germain? 
I do not know him.”’ 

But the other mask, without endeavor- 
ing to disguise his voice, which Consuelo 
immediately recognized as that of young 
Benda, the melancholy violinist, took her 
by the other hand, saying : 

‘* Beware of adventures and adventur- 
ers.”’ 

And they passed forward quite hurried- 
ly as if they wished to avoid her ques- 
tions. 

Consuelo was astonished at being so 
readily recognized after having taken so 
much pains to disguise herself; conse- 
quently, she hastened to go out. Bat 
she soon saw that she was observed and 
followed by a mask whom from his gait 
and figure she supposed to be M. de 
Poelnitz, the director of the royal thea- 
tres and king’s chamberlain. She no 
longer doubted it when he spoke to her, 
whatever pains he took to disguise his 
voice and pronunciation. He addressed 
to her some frivolous conversation to 
which she did not reply, for she saw that 
he wished to make her talk. She suc- 
ceeded in freeing herself from him, and 
crossed the hall in order to mislead him 
if he still thought of following her. 
There was a crowd, and she had much 
difficulty in reaching the exit. At this 
moment, she turned to be sure that she 
was not remarked, and was quite sur- 
prised to see Poelnitz apparently convers- 
ing confidentially in a corner with the 
red domino whom she supposed to be the 
count de Saint Germain. She did not 
know that Poelnitz had been acquainted 
with him in France, and fearing some 
treachery on the part of the adventurer, 
she returned to her dwelling devoured by 
anxiety, not so much for herself as for 
the princess, whose secret she had just 








* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the 
year 1846, by Francis G. SHaw, in the Clerk’s | 
office of the District Court of Massachusetts. 
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betrayed, in spite of her caution, to a| 


very suspicious person. 

On waking, the next day, she found a 
crown of white roses suspended above 
her head and fastened upon the crucifix 
she had inherited from her mother, which 
she had never parted with. She re- 
marked at the same time that the branch 
of cypress which, since a certain tri- 
umphant evening at Vienna, when it was 
thrown to her upon the stage by an un- 
known hand, had always adorned the 
crucifix, had disappeared. She searched 
for it in vain on all sides. It seemed as 
if that gloomy trophy had been designed- 
ly carried away when it was replaced by 
this fresh and cheerful crown. Her ser- 
vant could not tell how or at what hour 
the exchange had been effected. She 
pretended that she had not left the house 
the day before and that she had not ad- 
mitted any one. She had not remarked, 
when preparing her mistress’s bed, if the 
crown was there or not. In a word, she 
was so ingenuously surprised at the cir- 
cumstance that it was difficult to doubt 
her good faith. This girl was very disin- 
terested; Consuelo bad more than one 
proof of it, and the only fault she knew 
in her was a great desire to talk and to 
make her mistress the confidant of all] her 
idle stories. She would not have missed 
this opportunity to weary her with a long 
story and the most fatiguing details, if 
she could have told her anything. She 
only indulged in extravagant comments 
upon the mysterious gallantry of this 
crown; and Consuelo was soon so tired 
of them that she requested her not to 
trouble herself any more and to leave her 
inquiet. Remaining alone, she examined 
the crown with the greatest care. The 
flowers were as fresh as if gathered an 
instant before, and as full of perfume as if 
it were not mid-winter. Consuelo sighed 
sadly at the thought that such beautiful 
roses could certainly only be found at 
this season in the hot-houses of royal 
residences and that her maid might have 
been correct in attributing this homage 
to the king. ‘‘ Still he did not know how 
much I valued my cypress,’’ thought 
she; ‘‘why should he have taken it 
from me! no matter; whatever hand 
may have commited this profanation, 


cursed be it! ”’ 


But as the Porporina 
was about to throw the crown from her 
with vexation, she saw fall a little slip of 
parchment which she took up, and on 
which she read the following words in an 
unknown hand : 

‘* Every noble action deserves a re- 
compence, and the only recompence 
worthy of great souls, is the hom- 
age of sympathizing souls. Let the ey- 
press disappear from your pillow, gener- 


ous sister, and let these flowers encircle 


your brow, were it but for an instant. It. 
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is your diadem of betrothal, it is the sym- 
bol of your eternal marriage with virtue 
and that of your admission to the com- 
munion of true believers.”’ 

Consuelo, stupefied, examined for a 
long time those characters, in which her 
imagination in vain endeavored to seize 
some vague resemblance to the writing of 
count Albert. In spite of the distrust in- 
spired by the species of initiation to which 
they seemed to invite her, in spite of the 
repugnance she experienced for the 
promises of magic, then se much in 
vogue in Germany and in all philosophi- 
cal Europe, lastly in spite of the warn- 
ings given by her friends to keep upon 
her guard, the last words of the red 
domino and the expressions of this anony- 
mous billet inflamed her imagination with 
that delightful curiosity which may rath- 
er be called a poetic expectation. With- 
out too well knowing why, she obeyed 
the affectionate injunction of her unknown 
friends. She placed the crown upon her 
disarranged hair, and fixed her eyes upon 
a mirror as if she expected to see a be- 
loved shade appear behind her. 

She was drawn from her reverie by a 
sharp and quick ringing of the bell 
whieh made her shudder, and was in- 
formed that M. de Buddenbrock had a 
word to say to her immediately. That 
word was uttered with all the arregance 
which the king’s aid-de-camp introduced 
into his manners and language when he 
was no longer under the eye of his mas- 
ter. 

‘* Mademoiselle,’’ said he when she 
came to him in the saloon, ‘‘ you will 
follow me at once to the king. Be 
quick, the king does not wait.” 

‘*] shall not goto the king in slippers 
and a dressing-gown,’’ replied the Por- 
porina. 

‘* | give you five minutes to dress your- 
self decently,’’ replied Buddenbrock tak- 
ing out his watch and making a sign for 
her to return to her chamber. 

Consuelo, terrified, but resolved to 
assume upon her own head all the dan- 
gers that might threaten the princess and 
the baren de Trenck, dressed im less time 
than had been allowed her, and reappeared 
before Buddenbrock with an apparent 
tranquillity. The latter had seen the 
king much irritated on giving the order to 
bring the delinquent before him, and the 
royal ire had passed into him, without his 
knowing what the matter was. But on 
finding Consuelo so calm, he remembered 


that the king had a great weakness for 


this girl: he said to himself that she 
might easily rise victorious from the com- 
ing struggle, and retain a grudge against 
him for his bad treatment. He therefore 
thought it best again to become humble 
before her, thinking that it would always 
be time to oppress her when her disgrace 
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should be consummated. He offered his! 


hand with a stiff and awkward courtesy 
to assist her into the carriage he had 
brought, and assuming an attentive and 
polite manner: ‘* This, mademoiselle,”’ 
said he, seating himself opposite to her, 
hat in hand, ‘‘ is a magnificent winter's 
merning.”’ 

‘* Certainly, sir baron,’’ replied Con- 
suelo with an ironical smile, ** the weather 
is magnificent for a drive outside the 
walls.”’ 

While saying this, Consuelo thought 
with a stoical cheerfulness, that she 
might indeed pass the rest of this mag- 
nificent day on the road to some fortress. 
But Buddenbrock, who could not con- 
ceive the serenity of a heroical resigna- 
tion, thought that she threatened to have 
him disgraced and confined if she was 
victorious in the stormy trial she was 
about to undergo. He became pale, tried 
to be agreeable, did not succeed, and re- 
mained anxious and out of countenance, 
asking himself with aneuish, in what he 
could have displeased the Porporina. 

Consuelo was introduced into a study, 
where she had leisure to admire the rose- 
eolored furniture, faded, torn by the little 
dogs who played there continually, sprin- 
tled with tobacco, in a word, very dirty. 
The king was not yet there, but she 
heard his voice in the next chamber and 
”% was a frightful voice when in anger. 
‘**T tell you I will make an example of 
these rascals and that I will clear Prussia 
ef this vermin which has so long tor- 
mented it!’ eried he, making his boots 
ereak as if he walked across the apart- 
ment in great agitation. 

‘* And your majesty will render a great 
service to reason and to Prussia,’’ replied 
his eompanion; ‘* but that is no reason 
why a woman —’ 

“Yes, it is a reason, my dear Vol- 
taire. ‘Then you do not kuow that the 
worst mtrigues and the most infernal 
machinations have their origin in those 
little brains? ”’ 

*“* A woman, sire, a woman —”’ 

“ Well, suppose you repeat it again! 
You love the women ! you have had the 
misfortune to live under the empire of a 
petticoat, and you do not know that 
they must be treated like soldiers, like 
slaves, when they interfere in important 
affairs.”’ 

* But your majesty cannot believe that 
there is anything important in all this 
affair ? 
and douches with the manefacturers of 
miracles and the adepts of the great 
work.’’ 


You should employ anodynes 


“You do not know what you are talk- 
ing about, M. de Voltaire! What if ] 
shoxld tell you that poor La Mettrie was | 
poisoned *”’ 


““ As any one would be who ate more 
‘ 
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than his stomach could contain and di- 


gest. An indigestion is a poisoning.” 


' 
} 
} 


**[ tell you that it was not his gluttony | 


alone that did it. They made him eat an 


eagle’s foot, telling him it was a pheas- 
ant’s.”” 

‘* The Prussian eagle is very destruc- 
tive, | know; but it is with the thunder- 
bolt and not with poison that it strikes.’’ 

‘* Well, well! spare me your meta- 
phors. I would bet a hundred to one he 
was poisoned. La Mettrie had given in to 
their extrav¢gances and told every one that 
was willing to listen, half seriously, half 
ironically, that he had been made to see 
spectres and demons. They had struck 
with madness that mind so incredulous 
and so trifling. Butas he had abandoned 
Trenck, after having been his friend, 
they punished him in their manuer. And 
I will punish them in my turn, so that 

y shall remember it. As to those 
who wish, under the shelter of these 
infamous tricks, to Jay plots and evade 
Here the 


king closed the door which had remained 


the vigilance of the laws — ”’ 


slightly open, and Consuelo heard no 
more. After a quarter of an hour of ex- 
pectation and anguish, she at last saw 
appear the terrible Frederick, rendered 
horribly old and ugly by anger. Hk 
carefully closed all the doors without 
looking at or speaking to her ; and when 
he returned towards her, he had some- 
thing so diabolical in her eyes, that for 
an instant she thought he meant to stran- 
gle her. She knew that, in his fits of 
fury, he displayed as if in spite of him- 
self, the savage instincts of his father 
and that he even bruised the legs of his 
publie functionaries by kicks of his boots 
when he was dissatisfied with their con- 
duct. La Mettrie laughed at these cow- 
ardly brutalities, and asserted that this 
exercise was good for the gout with 
which the king was prematurely attack- 
ed. But La Mettrie was no longer to 
make the king laugh, nor to laugh at his 
expense. Young, brisk, fat and rosy, he 
had died two days before in consequence 
of an excess at table; and I know not 
what gloomy fancy suggested to the king 
the suspicion which he cherished of at- 
tributing his death at one time to the 
hatred of the Jesuits, at another to the 
machinations of the sorcerers in vogue. 
Frederick himself was, without confess- 
ing it, under the influence of that vague 
and childish terror with which the occult 
sciences inspired all Germany. 

said he 
to Consuelo, darting at her a glance of 


** Listen to me attentively !’ 
lightning. ‘* You are unmasked, you 
are lost; you have but one means of 
safety, that is to confess all on the instant 
without subterfuge and without eonceal- 
ment.’’ And as Consuelo prepared to 


answer: ‘‘On your knees, unfortunate, 
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on your knees!” cried he, pointing to 


‘the floor: * it is not erect that you can 


make such confessions. You ought al- 
ready to have your forehead in the dust, 
On your knees, | say, or I will not listen 
to you.” 

‘As I have absolutely nothing to say 
to you, you will not have to listen to 
me,’’ replied Consuelo in a freezing tone ; 
‘and as to placing myself on my knees, 
it is what you never will obtain from 
me.”” 

The king thought for a moment of 
overthrowing and trampling upon that 
audacious girl. Consuelo looked invol- 
untarily at Frederick's hauds which were 
convulsively extended towards her, and it 
seemed to her that she saw the nails 
lengthen and issue from his fingers as do 
those of a cat at the moment of leaping 
royal claws 

Frederick, 


upon her prey. But the 
were immediately sheathed. 
in the midst of his meannesses, had too 
much greatness of soul not to admire 
courage in others. He smiled, affecting 
a contempt he was far from feeling. 
‘Unhappy child! ’’ said he with an 
air of pity, ‘they have succeeded in 
But listen! the 
You can yet re- 


making a fanatic of you. 
moments are precious. 

deem your life; in five minutes it will be 
too late. I give yon those five minutes, 


Determine to reveal all 
? 


profit by them. 
or prepare to die.’ 
‘‘T am quite prepared,’ replied Con- 
suelo, indignant at a threat which she 
thought could not be carried into effect 
and was brought forward to frighten her. 
‘* Be silent and make your reflections,” 
said the king, seating himself before his 
desk and opening a book with an affecta- 
tion of tranquility whieh did not entirely 
conceal a deep and painful emotion. 
Consuelo, while remembering that M. 
de Buddenbrock had grotesquely aped 
the king in also giving her, watch in 
hand, five minutes to dress, resolved to 
profit by the time, as she was ordered, 
and to trace out a plan of conduct for 
herself. She felt that what she must 
most avoid, was the skilful and penetrat- 
ing interrogatory in which the king 
would entangle her as in a net. How 
could she flatter herself with misleading 
She risked fall- 


ing into his snares and destroying the 


such a criminal] judge! 


princess while she thought to save her. 
She therefore took the generous resolu- 
tion not to endeavor to justify herself, not 
even to ask of what she was accused and 


to irritate the judge by her audacity, un- 


til he had without information and with- 
out equity pronounced her sentence ab 
irato. Ten minutes elapsed before the 
king raised his eyes from his book. Per- 


haps he wished to give her time to alter 


‘her mind ; perhaps what he read had at 


last engrossed him 








—— 


‘¢ Have you formed your resolution? ”’ 


crossing his legs, with his elbow on the 
table. 

‘“*T have no resolution to form,’’ re- 
plied Consuelo, ‘*] am under the do- 
minion of injustice and violence. I can 


do nothing but suffer the inconveni- 
ences.”’ 

‘‘Ts it I whom you charge with vio- 
lence and injustice? ”’ 

‘‘If it be not you, it is the absolute 
power that you exercise which corrupts 
your soul and misleads your judgment.”’ 

‘““ Very well: you place yourself in 
judgment upon my conduet, and you for- 
get that you have only a few moments to 
redeem your life.” 

‘You have no right to dispose of my 
life; Tam not your subject, and if you 
violate the rights of mankind se much 
the worse for you. As for myself, | 
would rather die than live another day 
under your laws.”’ 

‘* You hate me ingenuously!”’ said 


the king 


g, who seemed to penetrate Con 
suelo’s design and made it unavailing by 
with a 


arming himself contemptuous 


sang-froid. ‘‘ 1 see that you have been 
at a good school, and this character of 
Spartan virgin, which you play so well, 
accuses your accomplices and _ reveals 
their conduct more than you imagine. 
But you are poorly acquainted with the 
rights of mankind and with human laws. 
Every sovereign has the right to take the 
lives of those who come into his states to 
conspire against him.”’ 

‘*], I conspire! *’ cried Consuelo, ex- 
cited by the consciousness of truth, and 
too indignant to seek to exculpate herself, 
she shrugged her shoulders and turned 
her back as if to go, without too well 
knowing what she did. 
the 


king, struck by her air of irresistible 


‘* Where are you going!” said 
candor. 

‘*T am going to prison, to the scaffold, 
wherever you please, provided I can be 
excused from hearing so absurd an accu- 
sation.”’ 

‘* You are very angry,’’ said the king 
with a sardonic laugh, ‘‘ do you wish me 
to tell you why? It is because you came 
here with the resolution to act the Roman 
before me and you see that your comedy 


Noth- 


ing is so mortifying, especially for an 


serves only as a diversion to me. 


actress, as not to produce effect in a 
part.”’ 

Consuelo, disdaining to reply, folded 
her arms and looked fixedly at the king 
with an assurance which almost discon- 
certed him. 
which was reawakening 
compelled to break the silence 
return to his annoying railleries, still 
hoping that he would irritate the accused 


‘To escape from the anger 
in him, he was 


and to 
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|and that to defend herself she would lose 
said he at last, laying aside his book and | 


her reserve and distrust. ‘* Yes,’’ said | 
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- A valet entered, the king made a sign 
and Consuelo was conducted to another 


. ° | « . . 
he as if he replied to the mute language|chamber. One of the king’s little grey- 
of that haughty face, ‘* I well know that| hounds which had not ceased to look at 
you have been made to believe I was in| her, wagging its tail and gamboling about 


love with you and you think you can 
brave me with impunity. All that would | 
be very comic if some persons whom I 
value more than I do you were not impli-| 
cated in the affair. Exalted by the vani- | 
ty of playing a fine part, you ought still | 
to know that subaltern confidants are 
always sacrificed by those who employ, 
them. Thus it is not those whom J in-| 


tend to punish : 


they are too near to me 
fur me to punish them otherwise than by 
severely chastizing you before their eyes. 
It is for you to determine if you will! 
undergo that misfortune for the sake of 
persons who have betrayed your interests 
and who have attributed all the evil to) 
your indisecreet and ambitious zeal.” 

** Sire,’’ replied Consuelo, ‘‘ I know | 
not what you mean; but the manner in| 
which you speak of confidants and those 
who employ them, makes me shudder 


for you.’’ 


** That is to say? —’”’ 

‘That is to say you would make me} 
think that in a time when you were the 
first victim of tyranny, you would have 
delivered major Katt to the paternal in-| 
quisition.” 

The king became pale as death. Every | 
one knows that atier an attempt to fly | 
into England in his youth, he had seen 
his confidant beheaded by his father’s 
order. Confined in prison, he had been} 
earried and held by force before the win- 


dow in order that he might see his 
friend’s blood flow upon the scaffold. 


This horrible scene, of which he was as 
innocent as possible, had made a fearful 
impression upon him. But it is the des- 
tiny of princes to follow the example of 
despotism, even when they have most| 
cruelly suffered by it. Frederick’s mind 
had been rendered gloomy by unhappi- 
ness and after a restrained and sad youth 
he had ascended the throne full of the 
principles and prejudices of absolute au- 
thority. No reproach could be more 
grievous than that which Consnelo pre- | 
tended to address to him, in order to | 
recall to him his ancient misfortunes and 
to make him fee] his present injustice. | 
He the but the 


effect of the wound was as little salutary 


was struck to heart ; 
to his hardened soul as the punishment of | 
He rose | 

‘* That 
He rang, 


Major Katt had formerly been. 

and said with an agitated voice : 
is enough, you may retire.” 
and during the few seconds which passed 
he 
his book and pretended to be 
But a 


before the arrival of his people, 
opened 


again interested. nervous trem- 


bling shook his hand and made the leaf, 


rustle when he tried to turn it. 


'to excite her caresses, started to follow 

the king, who had paternal feelings 
only for those little animals, was obliged 
to recall Mopsule, at the moment when 
she crossed the threshold after the con- 
demned. The king had a fancy, not 
devoid of reason perhaps, of believing 
his dogs endowed with a kind of instine- 
tive divination of the sentiments of those 
who approached him. He conceived mis- 
trast when he saw them obstinate in giv- 


her ; 


‘ing a bad reception to certain people, and 


on the contrary, thought he could depend 


upon those persons whom his dogs vol- 


uutarily caressed. Spite of his inward 
agitation, Mopsule’s strongly marked pre- 


ference for the Porporina had not eseaped 


him, and when she returned towards him 


hanging her head with an air of sadness 


and regret, he struck upon the table, say- 
ing to himself and thinking of Consuelo: 
‘* And yet she has no bad intentions 
towards me! ”’ 

‘* Did your majesty send for me?” 
asked Buddenbrock, presenting himself 
at another door. 

‘““No!”’ said the king, indignant at 
the haste of the courtier to throw him- 
self upon his prey ; ‘‘ ge out, I will ring 
for you.”’ 

Wounded at being treated like a valet, 
Buddenbreck went out and during some 
instants which the king spent in medita- 
tion, Consuelo remained under guard in 
ihe hall of the Gobelins. At last, the 
bell was heard and the mortified aid-de- 
camp was none the less prompt in hurry- 
ing towards his master. The king 
appeared softened and communicative. 
‘* Buddenbrock,”’ said he, ‘* that girl is 


an admirable character! At Rome, she 


would have deserved the triumph, the car 


with eight horses and the oaken-crown ! 


Have a post-chaise got ready, accompany 


her yourself outside the city and send her 
under a good escort on the read to Span- 
daw, to be confined there and subjected 
to the discipline of state-prisoners, not 
the most gentle, you understand *? ”’ 

‘¢ Yes, sire.”’ 


‘* Wait a while. You will enter the 


‘eartiage with her to pass through the 


city, and will frighten her a little by your 
discourse. It will be well to make her 
think she is to be delivered to the execu- 
tioner And whipped at all the corners of 
the streets as was the custonf in the time 
of the king, my father. But, even while 
telling these stories, you will remember 
that you are not to displace a hair of her 
head and you will put on your glove 
when you offer your hand. Go, and 
| learn, while admiring her stoical devoted- 
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a somewhat more zealous effort for its 





ness, how you should conduct yourself|tion’’ and the ‘* Cantus Ecclesia.” 


towards those who honor you with their These aim high; but these have not the, performance, and they are stimulated to 


confidence. That will do you no harm.’’| only claim to approbation. We cannot master it, while taste is cultivated and 


but admit the good sense of much that is. skill in execution acquired. 
1 in a letter which we received, to- ‘+ Tt has seemed to me that a book which 


sald 


To be Continued. 
To communicate knowledge, to diffuse gether with the first of the collections should accomplish this end was very much 
science, is to sow seed for the nourish-| now before us, from its editor. Perhaps needed in this country. I have thought 
ment of successive generations. we violate onr duty to a private corres- | that the ‘* Beethoven Collection ”’ was alto- 
—_——————— = = pondent and a stranger, by giving public- gether too exalted in character to accom- 


M USICA L R EVIEW. ity to what he writes; but the following plish much in the way of improvement, 


NEW COLLECTIONS OF PSALMODY. 
1. Songs of Sacred Praise; or the Amer- 
wcan Collection of Psalm and Hymn 


extract is so much to our purpose that we though its elegant and graceful melody 
must take the responsibility of quoting it. and learned and delicious harmonies will 
feed the longings of some few hungry 


‘“T would venture to observe, that souls. In truth it has been but little 


Tunes, Anthems, Sentences, and. while I agree with all that you have so used hitherto, though it has been before 
Chants; for the use of Choirs, &c. Fe. eloquently and beautifully said in regard the public three years or more. 
Arranged and composed by Enwarp to the music comprised in the ‘* Beethoven **It has appeared to me also that many 


Hamitton. Bostwn : Published by Phil- ce 5: . ‘ : 
' song : Collection,”’ and much of that in the of the publications of the last ten or twelve 


ips and Sampson. 1845. } : : 
2. The Modern Harp; or Buston Sacred ** Cantus Ecclesie,’’ I cannot help think- years in this branch of music, so far from 
~- ve 4 ( t ° USEC AUT i - 

Melodist. A collection of Church Music, ing that it is of little use to place before having any tendency to elevate the public 


comprising, in addition to many of the the public in America works in the high- taste, have in style beth of melody and 


: ar i] a ex "/ Or Se . . > . 
most popular tunes in common use, 4 ost style of art. when it is perfeetly no- harmony fallen far below what they 


al 


great variety of new and original ‘Tunes, Me 

Sentences. Chants M tetts. and An- | °™OUs that ** Dandy Jim has vastly should be, and have well nigh rooted out 
a wences, ianis, ivlv cs. lid in- : : . ‘ 

thems. By Epwarp L. Wuire and more popularity than the most elegant of the people every sentiment of beauty 


Joun E. Govin. Boston: Benjamin composition of Mozart, and when there and grace, and left nothing in their 
B. Mussey. 1847. are not five hundred in Mussachusetts stead, but the driest and most unmeaning 


Our urmusical soil yields every yeara even, that know any difference between dead forms of musie without soul or vi- 


larger crop of Psalm-tunes and Anthems Beethoven and 1. B. Woodbury. The tality. 
than even the land of Luther boasts of. truth is the New Englanders will sing ** Having waited long, in vain, fur some 
It is the natura! result of multiplied con-| psalms, and under the pretence of wor- publication answering the end which 


econ- ship and devotion wi/l outrage the ears seemed to me desirable, | have ventured, 


certs, singing-schools, and musical iy 


ventions. Jlearing creates a desire to and souls of all men who have musical though with much diffidence, to attempt 
imitate, to execute; and this is followed feeling enough to distinguish between! to furnish such a work myself. I am 
by the desire of creating, of executing | ** Dan Tucker’ and Beethoven's Seventh fully sensible how far short it comes even 


been loos- Symphony. Of course they must have of my own idea of what was needed. 


one’s own. The surface has 


ened by these agencies, and now the Ja- psalms to sing. Under such cireum- | Nevertheless I am encouraged to hope 


beneath begin to germinate. stances while it is wrong altogether to that itmay answer to some extent the ob- 


= 


tent seeds rmin 
The musical capacity of the American) furnish them with superficial, unmeaning ject proposed. 

people, whether of sense or soul, has trash, is it not wise, upon the whole, to at ‘* There has been such a monopoly en- 
just begun to be brought out; and the tempt to supply them with a style of joyed by certain authors of church music 
Americans are an enterprising people; psalm tunes whieh may gradual/y im- | books in Boston and New York, that it is 
they like to do everything with their own prove the public taste, without going to with the greatest difficulty any new au- 
hands and out of their own heads; if they such lengths above and beyond it, as to thor can obtain a hearing at the bar of 
learn to admire any thing, instantly they transcend the capacity and understanding the public. Ihave therefore ventured to 
want to do it; every capacity must be of the people’ Place the ‘* Beethoven | indulge the hope, that you might be in- 
available,— that is the spirit of our times, Collection ’’ in the hands of ninety-nine in| duced to examine my book, and express 
ourcountry. ‘The readiest and most nat- a hundred of our church choirs, and they! your opinion of it in the ‘ Harbinger.” 
ural sphere in which to try one’s hand is cannot sing one page of it. It is all) I must frankly confess that I should be 
Psalmody ; because it is easiest. and may Greek or somewhat worse to them. If frightened at the idea of your expressing 
be folerably got through with without ge- they were to hear it correctly performed, | a judgment upon the work as to its also- 
nius, and because it is the whole of our) it would be an unknown tongue to most. | /uée merits, or as compared with such 


nationa] musical culture, the only fourm The consequence is, the book is thrown | works as the ‘* Beethoven collection.” I 


of music which really has an audience aside and condemned; and all this, not’) would respectfully ask you to judge Of it 


and for which there is a sure demand. because the Americans have not as in comparison with the common works of 

The books thus called forth are too! mach natural susceptibility as the people | the day, and with reference to the actual 
numerous to admit of thorough examina- | of other countries, but because they have | circumstances and needs of the choirs of 
tion and criticism. Much, undoubtedly, | not been brought, by a gradual course of our country.” 


is mechanical and shallow, and a mere! education, up to the point of appreciating 


affair of trade, or weak ambition. But it) eleaant and classical music. It is conced The Collection of Mr. Hamilton con- 
cannot be denied, also, that there is much ed that so far as respects public musical tains about four hundred psalm and hyma 


. 
that gives great promise. The general entertainments, concerts and the like, the! tunes. Of these, one hundred are stand- 
style aud spirit of the compositions in very best style of music should be given. | ard tunes, in common use, and indispensa- 
most of these new collections, evinces a But there you may secure the best talent. ble to every collection. The other three 
remarkable progress in respect to taste Psalm tuues on the other hand are sung hundred are new in this country ; many 
aud knowledge. ‘There is really much by the people at large, asa general thing. of them are selected, with evident taste 
talent shown, with occasionally something ‘Give the people however a fashion of and judgment, from foreign authors, old 
like a deeper artistic feeling. We have musie somewhat more elevated than they | and new, or contributed by some of his 


already noticed the ** Beethoven Collec- | have been accustomed to, and demanding | brethren in the art. But by far the ma- 
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jority are of his own creation. To these 


are added anthems, chants, &c, mostly 
his own also. 

We have had barely time to examine 
the original pieces, and we think they 
will bear comparison, generally, with 
higher standards than the author seems 
disposed to claim. ‘There is in the first 
place, a fine feeling in them; they are 
not altogether mechanical, but they sat- 
isfy the heart better than they could do 
if they did not come from the heart. 
They do not seem to be the cold elabora- 
tions of mere science, nor the cheap sur- 
prises of what we call knack. A compos- 


er, indeed, needs all these three things; 


feeling, inspiration, genius, which is of 


the heart; science, or ordering wisdom, 


which is of the head ; and a ready practi- 
eal facility, which belongs more to the 
senses and the hands. These pieces, 
though not evidence of genius, yet seem 
steeped enough in a refined and genuine 
sentiment, a more than superficial sense 
of beauty. AS to science, we see every 
reason to be satisfied with the way in 
which the harmonies are handled; cer- 
tainly here are richer and more varied 
modulations than are common in New 
England Psalmody ; and the law of Unity 
is well observed. ‘Then, as to the third 
point, that of practical knack, or power 
to make one’s sentiment and _ science 
available, we think here is a goodly share 
of it; the pieces have a finish and an ef- 
fect, which works of deepest genius 
sometimes fail of. So far as they go, 
they indicate a degree of musical culture 
which would have been deemed extraor- 
dinary here only afew years ago. And 
we doubt not, choirs who will practice, 
and congregations who will listen to this 
music, will find the average taste among 
them not a little raised ; and realize more 
of the true influence of church music, 
than commonly could expected from 
the most plain and barren, though with 
us, most popular form of it. 

Ingenuity is puzzled to find names for 
so humerous a progeny. 
saints, of great men, of notable old pla- 
ces, had long been exhausted, before 
gazetteers and directories at large were 
ransacked for every sort of uncouth name 
of town or person, Wherewith to christen 
anew psalm-tune. Into this book an al- 
together new, and lovelier company are 
introduced : the graceful names of all the 
flowers. There is some sentiment in this, 
besides a review on botany. (!) We 
dare say many a wild-flower has been 
pressed ere now within the leaves of a 
psalm-book, by some village maiden on 
her way to church, and its aroma added 
somewhat to the sweetness of her favor- 
ite tune. Here are Eglantine, Clematis, 
Orchis, Convallaria, Anemone, and Aster, 


and whole Linn in families besides. 


The names of 
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Of the anthems, &e. much ‘good might | 
be said, if we may trust a hasty perusal. 


Some of the Benedictions, and the Lord's 


prayer, are peculiarly chaste and solemn. 
In general we commend the book ; and, 
although we are not very partial to this 
form of music, though a few old Gregori- 
an or Lutheran chants, for sublimity, and 
for pathos some sweet quartettes from the 


works of Haydn or Mozart, (so long as we | 


cannot have the highest form of church mu- 
sic, the Mass,) delight us more, however 


much repeated, than indefinite supplies of 


modern psalmody; yet we recognize the 
fact that this people will sing psalms, 
and that the demand increases with the 
practice. Therefore let there be a plenty 
of them, and let it, as far as possible, be 
good. He is a public benefactor who 
strives to make it so. 

And now a word, and a brief one, for 
the ** Modern Harp.” 
good music in it than we dared expect, 
editors. But 
there is also much that is common-place, 


There is more 
knowing nothing of its 


hacknied in style, even if it be new in 
point of literal fact. Some pieces also 
offend us by an ambition without mean- 
ing; as the piece called ‘* Aria,’’ page 
173, with its florid bass. In ‘ Alton’ 
we recognize a trivial and taking melody 
of Boildieu, which, trimmed as it is here 
of some of its ornaments, has little left. 
Another called ‘* Mozart,’’ takes strange 
liberties with the immortal composer, 


even to shortening the strains of one of 


his popular duets, by applying it to the 
Procrustes’ bed of a C. M. 
lopping off the bars that overreached. 
Sull, we find a goud solid body of the 
best old standard pieces here, and among 


hymna, and 


the great variety of original contributions, 
(for there is about the same proportion 
between old and new as in the first col- 
lection) some certainly that are worth all 
praise. The editers state in their pre- 
face: ‘* We have devoted more space to 
Anthems, Motetts, Quartetts, &c., suit- 
able for public performances, also for So- 
ciety and Singing School purposes, than 
is usual in most works of a similar char- 
acter ; and, at the same time, have been 
careful to present to the public new 
music adapted to the ever new and high- 
ly devotional portions of scripture and 
‘The Lord is in his 
holy temple,’ ‘I will arise,’ 


hymns, such as: 
* Create in 
me aclean heart,” &c. &c.”’ 
riety of metres is also among its charac- 
teristics. 


share; and the entire ‘* Protestant Epis- 


copal Chureh Service ” is introduced. 
We have been particularly pleased 


with the ** Elements of voeal music” in 


this work, not only on account of the great 


clearness with which they are stated, but 
more on account of the numerous and 
very pleasing exercises and illustrations 


A great va- | 


Chanting oceupies a large, 
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which are scattered along. Mr. Hamil 
_ton’s treatment of the same thing is com- 
mendable, though less provided with il- 
lustrations. Both treatises retain the 
complicated practice of chamging the 
Solfeggio for every change of key. Mr. 
Hamilton’s ‘“‘ remarks for the assistance 
of teachers,’ however, in his Chapter 
entitled ‘‘ The Singing School,’ are 
good enough to offset the lack of illus- 
' trations. 

We hear of no new Psalteries from the 
modern fathers thereof, Lowell Mason, or 
Mr. Webb, this season; the business 
seems to have passed into younger hands, 
and in their Led Hi they are Peer 


MENDELS SOHN’S “ SONGS WITHOUT 
WORDS.” NO. If. 

Without words, and without names 
even! [tis music speaking for itself, or 
rather speaking for the human heart, dis- 
daining any other interpreter. Each 
melody, with its accompaniment, is like 
a pure stream flowing through rich scen- 
ery. The stream is the soul’s con- 
sciousness, the scenery is the world of 
mingled associations through which it 
flows, time's shadow on its surface. 
Sometimes however the accompaniment 
suggests unearthly scenery, eachanted 
regions, and the song is like the life of a 
soul disembodied, or translated where it 
knows no geore the fretting bounds of 
time. 

Several of these pieces however have 
a title, indicating merely their general 
character: there is one styled a ‘** Pee 
ple’s Song;”’ and there are three ‘* Ve- 
netian Gondola Songs.’”? Let us take 
these latter to begin with. After being 
rocked by this music, till it haunts your 
thoughts, you feel that you know Venice, 
though you may never have been there. 


“ My soul is an enchanted boat, 
Which like a sleeping swan doth float 
Upon the silver waves of thy sweet singing.” 


The atmosphere, the limpid coolness of 
the water, the rhythm of its motion, and 
the soft, sad, yet voluptuous coloring of 
all things; in shert, the very volatile es- 
sence of all that life, is, as it were, caught 
and perpetuated in these subtle, accom- 
modating forms of melody. What is the 
meaning of Venice in history, is a ques- 
tion which might perhaps be answered, if 
we could only tell what influence this 
music ministers to the mind. Hearing it 
and losing yourself in it, you inhabit aa 
id@al Venice, the soul, as it were, of the 
real one, without its sins and infirmities, 
its horrible suicidal contrasts. 

The first of the three (Number Six of 
the Sixth Set) is a sustuined Andante, 
in six-eight measnre. The accompani- 
ment, by a very simple figure, gives the 
rocky sensation of a gondola, while “ the 
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oars keep time.’’ The gentle key,G mi-| The last one, which is No. 5 of the | significance to the existing alphabet, in 
nor, indicates soft moonlight or star-light; Fifth Set, is perhaps the most beautifnl) which the English tongue is written, in- 
and presently the song floats off, in loving | of the three. It is in A minor, Andanie stead of proceeding to invent a new one! 
thirds and sixths, full of tenderness and con mofo, and still the same rocking six- | ‘‘ One of his Pupils’’ sufficiently answer- 
musing sadness, which has more of longing | eight measure. There is even more of ed that, I think, in the Daily Advertiser ; 
in it than of regret for actual suffering. | the physical sensation of the water in but if you will permit me, J should like 
It rises higher and louder at times, but this. Ever and anon the stillness is, to give your especial readers another side 
never breaks through the gentle spell, startled by a loud stroke of the key-note, of the subject, by bringing to notice the 
always sinks back into the dreaminess of answered by the fifth below, and some- |‘ First Book of English,’ published in 
the hour. The sentiment is so pure, that times in the lowest octave, which gives Boston last week by the same distinguish- 
one might dream himself in heaven; only one an awed feeling of the depth of the | ed pbilologist. I am the more desirous 
the sadness makes it haman. Far off in| dark element, as if a sounding line were to do this, because Dr. Kraitsir himself 
the smooth stream, the boat for a time | dropped. And again the mingled gurg- considers that his elementary books in the 
seems fixed, suspended, and the voice ling and langhing of the water, as it runs language, as he shall from time to time 
alone, amid its natural accompaniments, off the boat's sides, seems literally imitat-| bring them out, will be the best, and in- 
informs the distance. Again the motion ed in those strange chromatic appogiaturas | deed the only practical method of answer- 
is resumed, but fainter and more remote, which now and then form a hurried intro-| ing objections and charges of inconside- 
and as the sounds die away in the smooth duction to the regular note. The whole rate innovation on the one hand, and blind 
shining distance, how magical the effect tone and coloring of the picture is deep- conservatism on the other. 

of those soft high octaves, ever and anon er than the others. It is a song of the) ‘The ‘ First Book of English’’ just 
twice struck, as if to assure us that be-| depth of the waters. The chords are opens the subject, which is to be followed 
yond it is as beautiful as here; and finally richer, and the modulations, climbing to- up, it seems, by an elaborate treatise on 
all the harmonies converge into a single wards their climax, are more wild and the English Language. It is a book for 
note, just as broad spaces on the farthest awe-inspiring. But by degrees the mo- the first nursery and primary school in- 
verge and boundary of sight, are repre- tion grows more gentle, and the sea more  Struction, prepared, as we understand, 
sented by asingle fine line. At the intro- smooth, and the strain melts away in a with immediate reference to the school 
duction, after the rocking accompaniment, free liquid cadence, in the major of the Dr. Kraitsir is about to open in Boston. 
so soft and dreamy, has proceeded a few key, like closing the eyes in full assur- For though this is a High School, he 
measures, you seem suddenly to touch the ance of most perfect bliss. finds it necessary to begin with a funda- 
water and have a cold thrill of reality for, You feel that no soul ever conversed mental analysis of English, the medium 
a moment, as the harmonies brighten in-) more intimately with nature than did Men- of all our instruction, and which is taught 
to the major of the key. The predomi-| delssohn when he composed this music. 00 all sides, in an entirely empirical man- 
nating expression of the Air, however,| And music only could reveal what is here ner. 

is more that of tranquil, childlike harmo-| revealed. If the above remarks shall But I will plunge in medias res, as my 
ny and peace, than of any restless passion ; | prove enough to satisfy the reader that object is a practical one. The lessons 





an innocent delight just slightly tempered we hare a feeling about this music, and | are accompanied with remarks, all along, 
with the * still sad music of humanity.’ that it means more than words can ex-| upon the method of teaching: but as this 
The coolness of the buoyant element al- press, they will have answered their end may not be anticipated, and the book be 
Jays all inward heat. as far as we dared to hope. For in neglected without examination, as some- 

In the next one (Second Set, No. 6,) truth they are not in any sense a deserip- thing very abstruse, I should like to show 
which is a quicker movement, marked tion, and perhaps deserve the penalty of that it contains the easiest method of 
Allegretto tranquilo, and in the key of Fa rash attempt to talk about what claims | teaching any person to read. 





sharp minor, there is a more stirring and | the privilege to be ‘* without words.”’ | In a first lesson, which may be divided 
exquisite delight. It rises to a higher into any number of Jessons, are some 
pitch of enthusiasm, as if the heart in its | REVIEW sentences composed of words which bring 
still joy overflowed. ‘The beauty of na- | ' . before the learner all the sounds of the 


old Roman alphabet, and one or two 


the harmony of all things too complete. First Book of English for Children, based more, (wand j.) The analysis of these 
, : upon the ** Significance of the Alphabet. 


Fancy’s images rise thicker than before. By Cuartes Krarrsirn, M. D. Bos- words, which he proposes that they 
The hills, the clouds, the gleaming wa-| ton: E. P. Peabody. 1846. pp. 88. \should be taught to pronounce at once, 
ters, seem more living than before, and | gives the true alphabet-sounds, and he 
the soul stretches out its arms to them. proves that these alphabet-sounds are 
more appropriate, even to the English 
language, than those we generally teach, 
‘while they preclude the perplexing ne- 
cessity of learning new names to the 
letters, when studying foreign languages. 
Some Englishmen who have seen this 


ture seems almost too much for the soul, 


Dr. Kraitsir here makes an application 
of his theory of the alphabet, to the pri- 
mary instruction of children. The book 
has various qualities on which we propose 
to remark, but before doing so, we will 
introduce the following communication 


Listen to that long high trill, which seems 
to carry the thoughts up and afar, as if 
they had left the body to play with the 
fleecy, pearly clouds about the moon, 


while the boat glides on in its sleep un-) , ; : 
: from an esteemed friend in Boston, who 


has enjoyed the best advantages for be- 
eae a ' a book, tell us, that in those parts of En- 
coming perfectly acquainted with Dr. 


Kraitsir’s system, and is fully authorized | gland in, whieh, thay wore, edugniod, ine 
cae ; | vowels are always tanght as Dr. Kraitsir 


consciously below; and then the rapture 
of that bold delicious cadence, with 
which the reverie is ended, as if the skies 


came down with us to earth! The mem- ed ; 
es to speak in its behalf. 


ory of that aerial excursion haunts the proposes in this book. It is obvious, 
following melodies; the song floats in Boston, Sept. 1846, | however, from his reasoning, that the 
the middle, between two accompaniments, | To the Editors of the Harbinger : plan is right, whatever may be the cus- 


the waves below, and a faint prolonged! In an article on Dr. Kraitsir’s ‘* Signi-| tom in England or America. 

vibration of that same high note above, ficance of the Alphabet,’’ you condemned | Then follows «a vocabulary of 1,100 
like a thin streak of skyey color in a pic- him as a ‘* bigoted conservative,’ for un-| words, which are to be spelt exactly ac- 
ture. dertaking to show that there was any | cording to these alphabet-sounds, and, by 
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means of more derivatives, the number! Rapid writing is good, but a deeply sig-| and its neglect of principles, as marked 


may still be enlarged. ‘The Doctor re- 
commends that the children be taught to 
spell (split) them into their component 
sounds, (and even to write them,) before 
going farther. 
principles of the language, in their rela- 
tion to the ear on the one hand, and the 


A thorough idea of the 


eye on the other, will thus be obtained, 
before the young mind is perplexed with 
exceptions of any kind. The importance 
of this to the whole education is almost 
immeasurable. Knowledge, 


in order, 


cultivates the mind; but desultory, dis- 
ordered knowledge, confounds the facul- 


To tell a child 


sounds in one way, 


ties. that the letter a 
and then to have him 
find that two hundred times out of two 
hundred and forty, it sounds another way, 
(see proof on page 10,) destroys the in- 
stinct of order in the mind; and yet this 
is done in all our schools, with a thousand 
a child 


other similar things, every time 


Jearns to read English. This is why the 
baffled mind so often turns from the book, 
to that activity which we call play, but in 
which there is often more cultivation for 
the reason, because more freedom “to 
set things in a row.’’ 

Those who have understood the treatise 
on the “ Significance of the Alphabet, 
will see all the importance of the division 
of the alphabet in this book 
pressing it, 


, and of im- 
from the beginning, on the 
After the 
the 


teacher had best recur to the alphabet- 


memory of children, as a fact. 


first vocabulary has been learned, 


scheme, and or it familiar, 
ral divisions, 


in its seve- 
asking What sounds are 
made purely ce the voice’ what mostly 
with the lips, or throat, or tongue, or 
teeth? which are consonants? 
the consonants are liquids? which aspi- 
When 


his second 


rates’ which mutes, and so forth. 
Dr. Kraitsir shall 
book, and enter 
symbolization, (which means something 


publish 


more than re-presentation to the eye of 


of what was presented to the ear,) all the 
bearings of this method will become evi- 
dent to the teacher. They can also be 
made intelligible to the learners, very 
early ; for nothing more effectually inte- 
rests children than symbolization ; they 
intuitively feel that Tue worp is the me- 
diator between the mind and nature. 

Dr. Kraitsir then takes up such En- 
glish sounds as were not in the old Latin 
language, that is, the modifications of the 


vowels by the letter r; the sh, th, ch; the 


ain pat, o in not, u in pun, which are 


treated luminously ; and here Dr. Kraitsir 


of the existing characters that are used 
to denote these sounds, which he thinks 
is all the concession to a new phonogra- 
phy consistent with “the organism, his- 
tory, and statistics of sounds and letters.”’ 


which of 


into the principles of 


nificant writing is better, even if it does” 


take more time. 

I would suggest to teachers to make it 
a: exercise for pupils to use this suggest- 
ed pointing in their script, until they cease 
to make mistakes in pronunciation. 

The diphthongs are treated in such a 


way as to preclude any such monster as) 


an improper diphthong, and to inelude 
those two diphthongs which are written 
respectively with one letter, namely, 2 in 
pine, and u in cube. This must necessa- 
rily follow, if the word diphthong means , 
two sounds uttered by one impulse of the 
voice. 

On the fiftieth page commences a more 
complicated matter. 


all 
found in English, written in a variety of 
ways. 


showing that the 


the English language, and makes a diffi- 
culty in its correct pronunciation and or- 
thography insuperable. These 
anomalies are grouped to be learned by 
heart. In another edition, Dr. 


almost 


Kraitsir 
would de well to separate these groups 
from each other more distinctly. The 
teacher, however, can do it, by making 
each anomaly a separate lesson. In sev- 
eral instances, Dr. Kraitsir proposes to 
make alterations in the prevailing custom, 
where such alterations would not hide 
anything essential in the history of the 
significations ; but he shows, in his ‘ Sig- 
nificance of the Alphabet, 
erally 


* why he gen- 
retains the writen letters, even 
where the pronunciation has become in- 
It is because the 
highest use of an alphabet is, to preserve 
the in their organic form to the 
eye, even after they have fallen away 
from the ear; for words are symbols only 
in their first form and pronunciation. 


consistent with them. 


words 


Take the word flai/, for instance : 
sound ai was written with e, (here I pro- 
nounce e as it should be, with the Italian 
sound,) we should lose the indication of 
the guttural which originally belonged to 
the word, and is stil] retained in the 
kindred words, flog, flagellate, &c. But 


Here are arranged 
in columns a great number of words, 
above sounds are, 


This is a peculiarity almost of 


if the | 


in language. But while the vigorous 
| trath is recorded in the writing, the active 
mind of any individual may recover it- 
self, notwithstanding the general corrup- 
tion. Amidst all the action and reaction 
‘of minds and words, traces of the origi- 
nal relation between man and nature have 
been preserved, if not always on the 
subtle material of impalpable air, yet by 
the strokes of the iron stylus and grey 
goose quill. 

|, This part of the subject cannot be 
Appreciated except by means of the sec- 
ond book, which Dr. Kraitsir promises, 
‘in which the art and seience of symbol- 
ization will be treated. Language is man 
symbolized, and if civilization has corrupt- 
ed it, so that a scepticism has arisen as to 
its ever having been otherwise than arbitra- 
ry, this is another proof of what Assoei- 
ationists believe firmly, namely, that. civ- 
ilization is not conducted on truly human 
principles. We must then return on our 
steps, and as man is restored socially and 
individually to the divine order, will not 
all that is lost, be found ? Tyro. 


Our correspondent is somewhat in error 
in saying that we condemned Dr. Kraitsir 
as a ‘* bigoted conservative.’’ He is cer- 
tainly one of the last writers whom we 
should charge with any ultra conserva- 
tism. We said that the sentence he 
passed upon Phonography exhibited a 
merely partial knowledge of the subject 
and a rejection of one species of trath 
from the notion that it might not be re- 
concilable with another, after the example 
of those theologians, who will not tolerate 
the conclusions of geology, because they 
do not agree with their sense of the first 
part of Genesis. This we thought to be 
scientific bigotry, and we called it so, 
whether correctly or not is, as a personal 
matter, of no consequence whatever. 
The scientific principles involved in the 
discussion are, however, of great impor- 
tance, and this must be our apology for 
‘dwelling for a moment longer on the 
statements of our correspondent. 

Dr. Kraitsir’s object, we are told, was 


that guttural, (represented by 7, see al-|to show that the existing alphabet in 
phabet-scheme,) is precisely the most| which the English tongue is written was 
important part of the symbol, implying | significant. Now, if this means, as it 


‘the connection between the two moving | seems to mean, that the Roman letters 


parts of the instrument. This change of, A, B, C, D, have any essential signifi- 
the guttural into the highest vowel, which | cance in themselves, we will only say 


‘is indicated in the alphabet-scheme, is a ‘that it is a proposition requiring for its 


prevailing law of the French language, | establishment a sort of evidence with 
and there are many other instances of it | which we have not yet become acquaint- 


_in the English, (as maid, from the Ger- | ‘ed. As far as we can judge, these an- 
suggests some simple and easy pointing | 


cient characters have not so much mean- 
to the Latin pacare, &c.) Effeminancy, ing per se, as so many quail-tracks. To 
doubtless, produced the dropping of the show that the sounds of the human voice 
gutturals from pronunciation. Dr. Krait- are significant is no very rash under- 
sir has often remarked in his lectures the | taking, though one which might em- 


man Magd, paid, which refers ultimately | 


tendency of civilization to the surface, | ploy the most vigorous genius and most 
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abundant learning, but to show any sense 
in the dots, lines, and curves which con- 
ventionally represent those sounds, or in 
any ‘existing alphabet’? in which the 
English or any other tongue, ancient or 
modern, is written, is, we opine, a diffi- 
cult The 
the object at which Dr. Kraitsir really 


business. former is doubtless 
aims ; the signs of sounds, or letters of 
the various alphabets, he must regard as 
playing only a subsidiary part and as of 
in so far as they are 
the 


importance only 


associated with sounds themselves. 
We are, however, surprised that so acute 
a verbal critic as he should give so iuac- 
curate a title to his book. 

The argument in favor of a phonetic 
system of writing and printing, and the 
abolition of existing alphabets except as 
they may serve the purpose of philologi- 
cal antiquaries, (for which we suspect 
they will ere long be found not more 
valuable than for more ordinary uses,) 
commends itself too directly to universal 
good sense to be overthrown by the rather 
theoretical consideration which our corres- 
pondent brings against it. No sane per- 
son can deny in principle, that there 
should not be just as many letters as there 
are sounds and no more, and that every 
sign should always stand for one sound 
Dr. Kraitsir himself 
the most just and severe 
of the 
surdity of the ordinary mode of writing 
English. 


pound three or four alterations, a!though 


and for no other. 
abounds in 
condemnations falseness and ab- 
He even goes so far as to pro- 


he sets aside so decisively any effurt to 
the 
agreement between the written characters 


produce in language a complete 
and the vocal elements, and to introduce 
perfect practical truth in the spelling of 
words. In his view, under all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, a very limited 
partial reform is all that is desirable; we 
must still go ou for some ages at least, 
making children learn by heart whole 
vocabularies of anomalous words, stulti- 
fying their minds at the very outset of 
their intellectual culture by a systematic 
infusion of the accumulated absurdities 
of primitive ignorance aud progressive 
And all for what? Why, 


because there is a certain class of words 


corruption ! 


in the English language which in pro- 
nunciation have dropped letters whose 
signification made a part of their original 


meaning, and if we 


drop those letters in 
printing and writing there is danger that 
the primitive sense of the word or some 
part of it may be forgotten! 

Now in the first place, admitting that 
Dr. Kraitsir’s argument is as powerful 
as he thinks it, a knowledge of the orig- 
inal, oceult significance of these letters, 
must in the nature of the case, be con- 
fined to the few, to philologists, philoso- 


phers, scientific and literary men. To 
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the 
only for the immediate wants of life, it is 


great mass, who employ language 
not so indispensable that their words should 
be written after a fashion symbolieal of 


something to their ancestors a thousand 
years ago, as that they should be written 
in such a way that nobody who can read 


When 
more 


can make any mistake in them. 
that shall 
vulgarities and provincialisms in pronun- 


is done, we have no 
ciation, to say nothing of other things. 

A still more important practical point is 
the great gain to be derived in education 
from the use of phonetic printing and writ- 
ing. We all know what an expense of 
time and labor it istolearn to read and spell 
as the language is now written, — a process 
of which the book now inour hands prom- 
But with a 


true method, the whole would be achieved 


ises little if any abridgment. 


as soon as the pupil had learned the vocal 


elements and the signs representing 


them. On this head Mr. Boyle’s experi- 
ment with the negroes of Providence is 


By 


hours instruction several adults who did 


most satisfactory. some seventy 


not know a letter, and who were much 
less docile and ready-witted than ordinary 
children, were taught to read with ease 
in Phonotypy, a fact altogether conclu- 
sive in favor of phonetic printing and 
writing for the use of children, however 
desirable it may be afterwards to initiate 
them into the mysteries and beauties of 
cacography. 

But let us look a little more closely at 
our correspondent’s argument. ‘Take 
the word paid for example; (to pay, 
Fr. payer, Span. pagar, Lat. pacare,) the 
letter 2 represents to the sight the guttur- 
al g which has beeu lost in the spoken 
word. If this letter is omitted in writing 
says Dr. Kraitsir, the word no longer in 
of the 
it 


corres- 


any Way represents so much 


original composite idea for which 


stands, as the g signifies. Our 
pondent, speaking we presume the opin- 
ion of Dr. Kraitsir, goes the length of 
saying that words are symbolical on/y in 
their first form and pronunciation, which 
Now if 


rigorous application of phonetics to writ- 


we will not stop to discuss. a 
ing and printing were to mutilate the ex- 
isting monuments of the language, to 
blot forever from this word paid all evi- 
dence that at some time or other it con- 
tained a guttural so that philology could 
not ascertain it, there might be some 
force in the objection, though to our 
minds it would not weigh for an instant 
against the arguments on the other side. 
But phonotypy and phonography leave 
all the past untouched. For the purposes 
of science every guttural of which there 
any still 


now 


is trace can be got at. 


Not an antiquary shall be deprived of any 
profit or satisfaction that can be found in | 


a mode of spelling in which hardly a hun- | 


= ey 


dred words in the whole language are 
pronounced as they are written, and 
which has more than three hundred and 
fifty different modes of representing forty 
odd vocal elements. All this can be pre- 
But do 
not let us refrain from bringing such a 
of 


thereby the world at Jarge may cease to 


served for any necessary ends. 


mass confusion into order because 


employ the rags and tatters of a few use- 


‘less symbols which they long ago ceased 


to know the meaning of, and do not care 
a straw about. Besides, to repeat an ar- 
gument we have used before, — What is 
the use of any historical cheating in the 
matter’? If our language indicates ef- 
feminacy, why let us write it down so. 
There is not much fear but that if a man- 
lier trust 


there will at some day, their speech will 


race comes after us, as we 
do justice to them without the need of 
any preliminary disguise on the part of 
their ancestors. 

But to turn to more positive considera- 
As there comes a period in the 
which some 


tions. 
progress of language in 
mode of writing is found necessary, so 
there is a second period in which there is 
felt a necessity of reducing writing to 
The early alpha- 


bets of all nations are of course defective, 


scientific principles. 


not being based on an accurate analysis 
of sounds, but it is just as much a matter 
of course that these defects should at the 
proper time be remedied, as it is that sci- 
ence should correct modes of agriculture, 
or change the arrangements of domestic 
life. The point at which this demand 
for reform arises, seems to be in language, 
as it is society, the climax of abuses. 
When chaos has become complete, then 
appears the divine Law of Order and in 
due time its work is performed. 

Now at this period of corruption, the 
movement of reform begins in the En- 
glish, said to be the most corrupt of 
modern languages. Whatare the princi- 
ples on which such a reform must pro- 
ceed? Why, first, it must provide signs 
which shall exactly and unerringly rep- 
resent the sounds of words,—a_ thing 
the old alphabet obscurely attempted, but 
altogether failed to do, thereby opening 
the door for all the abominations which 
Dr. Kraitsir justly anathematizes; and 
second, it must take the language just as 
it finds it spoken, or else it cannot act 
upon it at all. Let the language once be 
fixed and guarded against farther deterio- 
ration, and then, but not till then, it will 
be possible to restore and preserve a more 
significant pronunciation. Permanent im- 
provement is easy in a true order of 
things, but in universal and complete 
anarchy, it has difficulties. 

Moreover, as we said in our former 
article, the great want of philology, at 
this day, is, a Universal Alphabet, by 








which all the words of all the languages 


cau be truly written, that is, written as 
The greatest diffi- 
culty in the way of philology is the fact, 


they are pronounced. 


that each language has its own mode 


and its own absurdities and corruptions of 


representation, and all for the reason that 


not one of them has a scientific system of 


writing. This is much worse and more 
ridiculous than if every nation had a dis- 
notatien for in- 


stance. Now what is needed, is an alpha- 


tinct scheme of musical 


bet which can be applied without exception 
to every language, and by which the cor- 
rect reading of foreign tongues will be 
Would Dr. 
Kraitsir prohibit the invention of so use- 
We trust not. 

But it is perhaps time to bring this 


as easy as of one’s own. 
ful an instrument? 


part of our remarks to an end, though we 
have not by any means got to the end of 
them. 

treated 


It may be thought that we have 
the 
light, and have dwelt too much in mere 


matter in too utilitarian a 
common sense views, if perchance our 
correspondent will admit that they have 
any sense at all. We have done so be- 
cause they seem to us conclusive, and 
hecause our space would not serve for 
more. We have chosen to rest on con- 
siderations which every body can under- 
stand, rather than to bring forward the 
more transcendental aspect of the princi- 
ples concerned. ‘There is however, one 
suggestion with which we will pass to the 
‘* First Book of English.’’ 


Universal 


This is that 
Unity contemplates unity of 
language, and that the first step towards 


it, is the adoption of a Unitary Al- 
phabet. Without such an alphabet, the 
foundation for the one Universal Lan- 


oun 


= -_ 


e, which is the Destiny of Man, 
cannot be laid. This is a thought which 
might brush away without occasion for 
all the that 
throats ever uttered, did they stand in its 


sorrow, gutturals Saxon 
way, but as we have shown, they do not. 
There is no opposition between a complete 
reform in the writing and printing of any 
and every language, and the preservation 


for the purposes of history, philology, 


and future corrections in pronunciation, of 


every significant letter which the influ- 
ences of a false social order have removed, 
—admitting that the changes from the 
primitive forms of languages effected by 
the progress of society are always for the 
worse, — which is by the way capable of 
being denied. 

We are unable to give to the ‘* First 
Book of English ’’ that notice which we 
wish. Of its merits we will say brief- 
ly that they are many and important. 
That part of it intended fur the use of 
teachers, evinces the rich store of learn- 
ing and the sharp ingenuity fur which 
It 


In pointed and unanswerable criticisms of 


its author is distinguished. abounds 
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| English orthography and pronunciation, | of the general ignorance on this subject 


and asa book to put into the hands of 
those whose minds have not been called 
to the subject, is very valuable. If it does 
not propose a thorough reform, we know 
of no work which is more conclusive as 
to the necessity of such a movement. 
But with all these merits, as a manual for 


the instruction of children it has some. 


faults on which we shall speak very 
briefly. 

The pervading defect of the whole is 
what we spoke of in our former article as 
a deficiency in accurate phoneticism. 
This is betrayed of course much more 
glaringly in a manual like the present, 
than in a theoretical work like the former. 
Thus in the first lesson, (p. 13,) in which 
we are told that all the words are written 
according to the true sounds of the alpha- 
het, there are very many words containing 
superflous, unpronounced, or silent let- 
ters, such as kiss, smel/s, egg, and so 


forth. Besides there are many which 
give other sounds to the vowels than 
those set down as the true ones. For 


instance, the orthodox sound of a is as in 
ah ; but here we find mama, papa, Julia, 
Susan, the article a, in 
which it has the sound represented by x in 


distant, rural, 
huddle, and magnetic, Alexander, Alexis, 
where it has the sound of a in bat ; the true 
sound of 1, we are told, is as in pin, and 
of eas in pet, but in the same lesson we 
have girls and finger, where these letters 
This is how- 
ever probably accidental, as a subsequent 


have the sound of uw in cur. 


vocabulary gives a list of similar words. 
On another page, (17,) is a vocabulary 
containing eleven hundred words, in which 
every letter is said to. be pronounced as in 
the alphabet, with no more correctness 
the 
‘* Fifth Voeabulary ” 


So the 


is a list of 


than in former case. in 
there 
words in which ‘0 is short as in not.” 
Now the sound of o in not is not a short- 
ening of the true o, but is the sound 
represented by @ in was and o in nor, 
as a correct ear perceives in a moment. 
In this catalogue of words with o as in 
not, are kingdom, wisdom, second, and so 
forth. <A little 


words with ‘‘u short as in pun.” 


farther on 
This 
sound is not a shortening of the legiti- 
mate pronunciation of u, that is, as in 
full, but is substantially the same as u in 


cur. Under u as in cube, we also find 


is a list of 


perjure, picture, and so forth, where the | 


letter has either the sound of u in cur, or) 


else of yea in yearn. 

But we will not pursue this criticism, 
which indeed we entered upon rather to 
demonstrate the necessity of making a 
careful 


instruction in 


the analysis of, 


sounds, the first part of all teaching of | 


language, than for the sake of catching a 
great scholar like Dr. Kraitsir tripping 


| 


may well be suspected when we find a 
writer whose learning and power of analy- 
sis and originality of mind are without 
peers America thus in fault. Bat 
as long as the vocal elements are distinct 
entities, subject to precise laws of elassi- 
fication, we must begin at the begin- 
ning and make them the objects of thor- 
ough study. We cannot give them a 
partial attention, and hope to attain to a 
really scientific understanding of the 
English or any other language, even 
with the aid of Dr. Kraitsir’s valuable 
formula. The only basis on which a 
philology, such as an enlightened scholar 
must aim at, can be erected is the science 
of Phonetics, a science which is only be- 
gun to be developed. There are results 
hidden in the undiscovered laws which 
regulate the elements of human speech, 
the imagination of which will ere long 
fire the soul of some Columbus who will 
open for the world that new continent. 

If in criticising Dr. Kraitsir we have 
presumed to find his doctrine not so uni- 
versal as was to be desired, we have not 
the less been rejoiced at the exemplifica- 
tion which it gives of the sublimest ten- 
dencies of the age. The recognition of 
Order every where, of the operation of 
Law in the midst of the greatest appar- 
ent confusion, the impulse towards Unity, 
the demand for a true science, have found 
in these times few voices more clear and 
than his. His philological 
formula too, is a striking assertion of the 
great principle of Analogy, which Swed- 
enborg and Fourier found so potent an in- 
strument. Could he but add to this the 
the other law of these mighty thinkers, 
Classification by progressive Series, with 
the vast amount of materials at his dispos- 
al, and his unequaled power of analysis 
he would confer even greater favors upon 
Philological science than those for which 
she is already his debtor. 

In laying aside his present work, we 
desire that it may ‘“‘awaken attention to 
the necessity of a more scientific treat- 
ment of the language of Shakspeare”’ as 
earnestly as its author can do. We trust 
too, that the appearance of his promised 
treatise onthe ‘* Lexilology and Grammar 
of English ’’ may not long be delayed. 


in 


strenuous 


The Chaplet. A Collection of Poems. 
By E. H.C. Edited by Rev. Henry 
D. Moore. Philadelphia: F. C. Wil- 
son. 1846. pp. 120. 

Some of these pieces we have occa- 
sionally met with in the newspapers with 
the name of their author, Edward H. 
Coggins in full. They are simple and 
unpretending, and often evince a good 
deal of agreeable naturalness, with much 
real human feeling. They are worth an 


in these matters of detail. The depth | ocean of that romantic nebulosity and 
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artificial jingle, which in the form of poe- 
try occupies the pages of fashionable 


magazines. There are, however, some | 


faults in the poems of the ‘* Chaplet ”’ 
which seem to come from an ear not 
sufficiently exact and a want of careful 
study. These Mr. Coggins might advan- 
tageously labor to correct. 


The Christian Examiner and Religious 
Miscellany. No XXXYII. Septem- 
ber, 1846. Boston: William Crosby. 
It is grateful to witness the ability, 

good learning, and excellent spirit with 

which this Journal of the Unitarian de- 
nomination continues to be conducted. 


Its present Editors are admirably quali- | 


fied by their varied theological acquisi- 
tions, their singular fairness of mind, 
their freedom from sectarian prejudice 
and cant, and their interest in whatever 
concerns the progress of Humanity, for 
the successful discharge of their impor- 
tant functions. Among the contributors 
to its pages, we find the names of seve- 
ral of our ripest scholars‘and most eminent 
divines, and although it is understood to 
be the organ of the more conservative 
portion of the Unitarian body, it betrays 
no tincture of the bitterness of partizan 
theology, and discusses the great ques- 
tions which now most stir the minds of 
men, in a large and generous spirit. 

As the exponent of the Unitarian 
movement in this country, the Examiner 
must always be regarded with interest, 
by those who delight to appreciate justly 
the various elements which have contrib- 
uted to the spirit of reform and progress, 
which in different shapes has taken such 
a deep hold of the public mind, especi- 
ally in New England. We here pro- 
nounce no opinion on the theological 
character of that movement. We are 
not anxious to defeud or to controvert its 
peculiar doctrines. ‘The time is at hand, 
in our opinion, when questions of this 
kind will lose much of the importance 
that is now attached to them, and the 
religious life be made more dependent on 
the facts of experience, than on speculative 
dogmas. But we cannot but recognize 
the influence of the Unitarians in bring- 
ing religion more fully within the sphere 
of the affections, in divesting it of the 
gloom and mystery in which it had been 
arrayed, in connecting it with the daily 
interests and pursuits of men, and above 
all, in redeeming it from the narrow and 
degrading influence of sectarian bigotry. 
Whatever complaint may be made of the 
coldness and timidity of that denomiua- 
tion, no lover of mental freedom can 
withhold from it his gratitude and sym- 
pathy for the impulse it has given to 
inquiry and progress. If it does no more 


| But we are by no means convinced | 
that its mission is yet discharged. We. 
do not believe that it is destined to stag- 
nate into a sluggish conservatism, and 
then fall into decay, for want of vitality. 
It embraces principles that are pregnant 
with future blessings. They will unfold 
themselves in life and beauty. Its clear | 
‘recognition of the intrinsic glory and | 
admirableness of human nature must lead | 
to just and expansive views of human! 
destiny. Its devotion to moral and intel-| 
lectual improvement, its appreciation of 
what is noble and elevated and beautiful 
in character, and its freedom from the | 
bondage of precedent and authority, will 
compel it, if true to its instinctive ten- 
dencies, to Jabor for the realization of 
Christianity in social institutions. Here) 
is the work to which it is distinctly called 
by fidelity to principle. Here is a sphere 
in which its bright and gifted minds can 
work with a hearty zeal, free from the 
sense of weariness and satiety which 
devotion to mere intellectual abstractions 
never fails to engender. 


We rejoice in the numerous indications 
of this tendency in the present number 
of the Examiner. We do not take them 
for more than they are worth. But as 
welcome proofs that the spirit of freedom 
is bursting through the barren forms of | 
speculation, we recognize them with sat- 


isfaction. May it not prove that we are 
under a delusion from friendship or hope! 

We will quote one or two passages 
which are certainly not without signifi- 
cance. 


“J feel that there is somewhere a frightful 
accountableness. We are immeasurably distant 
from the Christian standard. Not prating at all 
about degeneracy, nor raising the faintest idea 
of perfection, we say there are positive viola- 
tions of the Christian law, open outrages upon 
justice and humanity, enormities as opposed to 
Christ’s precepts and temper as night to noon, 
yet so incorporated with the very life of society, 
so interwoven with the customs, laws, and insti- 
tutions of the land, that you are forbidden to 
touch them lest you bring down the whole 
| fabric in ruins. Yet more, it is gravely said, 
you need not touch them. The Gospel does 
|not require it. You may declare the whole | 
counsel of God, but need not disturb the com- 
| placency of one of these sins or sinners, And 
| 80 the ministry goes on, the ministry of recon- 
ciliation, the mighty array of apostles, evangel- 
| ists, pastors, and teachers, employed in the sub- | 
lime and safe work of splitting words, defending 
| doctrines, wrangling for forms, creating or op- 
| posing organizations, denouncing and devouring 
| ope another, and leaving unmoved, declaring 
immovable, those moral evils, which make all 
‘else seem a pretence and a mockery.” 


| But why, O brother, strive to preserve 
a fabric which you see to be erected on| 
_such a false, such a rotten foundation ! 


| You cannot prop and shore it up with all 
|your devices. It must fall. Good and 


down. Let it be done so wisely, so 
gently, that, if possible, not an eye shall 
be wounded with its dust, not a hand 
pierced with its ragged splinters; but 
fall it must, if God wills the happiness 
and elevation of man on earth. ‘* Every 
plant that the Heavenly Father has not 
planted shall be plucked up.”’ 

We will indulge in one more extract 
from another article, which shows the 
heart of the writer to be sound and true 
to the core. As advocates of a Social 
Reform, we could not describe the reli- 
gious aspect of our movement in more 
appropriate words. 


“ Christianity is a practice, not a speculation. 
Consequently, practical reform, the regenera- 
tion of society in the image of Christ, the put- 
ting away of sin and social evil from the world, 
—this must be the centre and nucleus of Chris- 
tian union. What is the fundamental idea of 
Christianity, that which all will allow to be so? 
Christ a manifestation of the Divine nature ; a 
union of the human and the Divine; a Divine 
humanity. This is an idea around which all 
who call themselves Christian, whoever will 
call themselves Christian, can unite. And 
clesely connected with this, and a necessary 
inference from it, is the call to us, to all the 
followers of Christ, to aspire to a Divine hu- 
manity, to unite the Divine with the human in 
their lives; in other words, to lead a Divine life, 
to remove all the obstructions which lie in the 
way of such a life, all social evils and abuses — 
war, slavery, oppression in all its forms,—to 
break every yoke, to undo every burden, to put 
away all sin. In a word, reform, the regenera- 
tion of society in the Christian image, — this is 
practical Christianity.” 


The same writer thus gives utterance 
to his true hope. 


“There is a spirit at work in the affairs of 
men, mightier than all ecclesiastical establish- 
ments and sectarian combinations. The old 
lines are every where disappearing, old sects 
are breaking up. The tide of humanity is 
sweeping away these petty barriers, and bearing 
us and our institutions on to a higher mark and 
a better day. A time is coming, when the only 
Christianity that shal] pass current shall be the 
practical Christianity, which believes in a heav- 
enly kingdom to be realized on earth, in the 
social perfection of man, and which labors, in 
the spirit of Christ, to promote it; and when 
the only heresy that shall not be tolerated, shall 
be the practical unbelief which opposes that 
consummation, A time is coming, when there 
shall be but one Church —the Catholic Protes- 
tant Church of Christian Union and Christian 
Progress; but one order of priesthood — the 
hierarchy of the wise and good; but one stand- 
ard and law—‘the law of the spirit of life in 
Christ Jesus.’” 


Brave and large sayings these! O 
friends, do you feel their truth and 


‘depth? Glory to God that they have 


been spoken in your high places. May 
the present age witness at least, the pre- 
paration for their fulfilment. 


than this, he will always honor it for its|true men must not only touch it with | Put forth your hand between the op- 


past triumphs. 


their strong hands, but help to take it, 


pressor and the oppressed. 
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Laveton Parsonage: A Tale. 
author of ** Gertrude.’ Fidited 
Rev. W. Sewer, B. D. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. (Boston, for sale 
by Redding & Co.) 1846. pp. 227. 
This story belongs to the same general 

class as ** Gertrude,’’ which we noticed 

It is of a reli- 

gious character, intended particularly for 


some twelve months since. 


children, and aims to instruct them in the 
doctrines of the Church of England, as 
well as to impress truthfulness and some 
It ineul- 
cates the usual dogmas of the Church, 


other virtues upon their minds. 


among them the vicarious punishment of 
the Redeemer and eternal damnation, 


with considerable ability. There are also 


throughout it, good pictures of natural | 


feeling which can give it interest even 


for those who disagree with its peculiar | 
' 


religiuus views. 

The heroines of the tale are two little 
girls. One of them has a passion for 
delicacies of the palate and another for 


dress. Of course a large part of their 


education consists in the suppression of 
these fancies, though the naiural deprav- | 


wy of the children breaks out in the 
shape of sundry clandestine gratifiecations 
which lead them into a variety of troubles, 
such as falsehood and punishment. 
this aceount of what 


have not read is 


only too common in the experience of all | 


that unfortunate and 


abused part of the human family, the 


classes of most 


children, without a slight feeling of in- 


dignation at the perversions systematical- | 
ly and neccessarily forced upon them at an | 


Will 


not the time come when these native im- 


age when they are unable to resist. 


pulses of the soul which we are so often 
compelled to crush and improve, shall be 
directed to the ends for which God ecrea- 


ted them, and when 


children shall be a harmonious develop- | 


meut of what they are, and not a process 
like that by whieh the Chinese make 
dwarf trees, converting them into what 
their parents and friends presumptuously 
imagine they ought to be? 


The Atheneum of Literature and Science. | 


A. B. Child and Co. 


This is the title of a new monthly 
magazine, designed for popular reading, 


Boston : 


of which the first number has just been | 


sent forth. 
hum, 


Price, ‘T'wo Dollars, per an- 


This number is made up principally o 
selected matter. In its one 
ual articles we are pleased to see evi- 
dences of a humane and progressive 
spirit. The wood engravings which ap- 
pear in this number are abominable.— 
Such things ought to be treated as crimi- 
nal offences. 


or two origi- 


What more opposed to nature and her 
laws than the name of stranger’ 


By the| 
by | 


We} 


the education of | 


POETRY. | ways knows that they are prophetic of a 
- aoe | freshness, an ideality, a romance if you 
For the Harbinger. | will, which shall yet give a perpetual 
| “OUR COUNTRY, RIGHT OR WRONG.” | youth to life, and find no contradiction in 
—+ | any sphere of society. 
| Our Country is the Right, —no soil, no clime, | And those features of the feudal system 
| No spot on earth, no period in time. for which a just judgement has no apol- 
| Where truth resides, with liberty and love, | ogy were still not without mitigating char- 
| There is our Father-land, below, above. acteristics. If the masses were slaves, 
| serfs, the instruments of the Jord’s will, 
he on the other hand was their father and 
protector. They shared his dangers and 
(contributed to his fame, he disciplined 
| their youth and provided for their old age. 
| There was a real tie between them. 
There is our homestead, there our altar place, | They were not hirelings to be flung 
| Our father, God! our brotherhood, the race! _aside when the occasion for their aid was 
He is the patriot, noble only he | over, but members of his family between 
| Whose heart and hearth-stone burn amid the | whose fathers and his there had been 
| long series’ of services and obligations. 
| 





| 
| 


Disciples we of Christ, —of God the seed ; 
Ours be the Right, in thought, in speech, in deed. 
| To Truth alone allegiance we pay ; 
| Ours is the light, our walk be in the day! 


| Dear is the realm alone where good abides, 
| Where justice dwells, and equity presides ; 


free ; 
| Whose soul is consecrate to manhood’s cause, 


Grant that there was little thought of 
| Lives in the truth, and promulgates its laws. 


Humanity, small sense of justice, every 
_where the dominion of the strong arm 
/tempered at the best by a rude idea of 


| This be our aim of life, our theme of song, ‘ 
Our Country shall be right, and right the wrong! honor, admit all the charges that can be 


brought against those times, and still we 


Our Country right, not wrong, be this our boast ; 
That most our Country, which to man is most ; 
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TH E H ARBIN GER | say that they are not utterly condemned. 
4 4 . | And even the odious points of military 
feudalism have the advantage when con- 
trasted with the feudalism which civiliza- 
Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, | tion is now developing in all countries 
| contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a - . a - 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and where it has attained the requisite ma- 
commercial convulsions all tending to impeverixh | turity, whether despotic or democratic 
| the laborer and to render every condition insecure. | _ Pin ‘ ; 7 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new | in America as much as in Prussia. The 
tpplication of Christian principles, of Universal jus- . he: 
} tice and Universal love, to social institutions, to | money power which takes the place of 
commerce, to business. to active life. 7 . 

i Minne | the brute force of old, is much more 
es selfish, and much more unscrupulous; 
| To Conresponpents. L. M. of Sodus Bay, is |}. cunning stratagems, and masterly 
informed that his manuscripts were unfortunate- % 
frauds of finance and commerce, are far 
ly mislaid. We do not return those communica- | = oe | vill d 
| tions of our friends which are not published, | superior in cool villany, to the desperate 
unless specially requested to do so. foray, the bold attack of reckless free- 
G. T.’s poem is received. It is hardly original | booting barons. The tone, too, which 
enough in idea or expression for publication. our modern feudalism gives to the mind 
| Se 'and the society of man, is contemptible 
HAS IT COME TO THIS? ‘compared with the past. For knightly 
| Those were brilliant days, the days of truth, we have the pure morals of trade, 

the old feudalism. They come baek to/| and for the disinterested pursuit of honor, 
our minds in all the splendor with which | the greedy chase of wealth. And in its 
‘poetry decks out a youthful and romantic | relation to the masses, to that unfortunate 
‘world. When we think of them we! majority, still doomed to be the drudges 
i think of ready-hearted and strong-handed | of society, and to make their sad hives 


| men, lavish and ecapacious natures, not | the monuments of its injustice, the nine- 
| paled by too much profitless thinking or} teenth century cannot, in all its aspects, 
'exhausted and dwarfed in the tread-mill| bear a contrast with the fourteenth. 4 

‘of petty cares and mean anxieties ; we) If we have abolished slavery and serf- 
| think of knightly honor, of truth unsul-| dom, if the laborer of to-day can faney that 
lied, of chivalrous devotion to woman, | he isa free man because he hasequal nghts 


| and of an enthusiastic spirit of adventure| before the law with other men, have 


which let nothing grow stale or lifeless.| we not devoted him to the tender mercies 
| Even over battle and plundering this glow | of free competition, flung him, without 
is cast; tyrants and robbers were not/ defence, into the jaws of industrial anar- 
| without these golden threads which run} chy? Yes, we have made him an inde- 
through the whole period, and give fasci- | pendent being, we have emancipated serfa 
|nation to its history in spite of all the | and freed slaves; we have given them 
| verdicts of reason. There is a reality | rights, we have preached to them politi- 
in those illusions; the heart always feels | cal equality, but to what end? Why to 
‘that they are truer to itself than the un-| the end that the permanence in their con- 


| 


| imaginative facts of civilized routine, al-| dition, which relieved its darkness, might 
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/ be destroyed, and that they might in fact} 
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But when we began, we had no inten-| exposed too to the injurious effects of the 


be slaves and serfs as before, without re- tion of running into these rather abstract) cold of the outer air after having been at 
sponsibility on the part of the masters for remarks. In this matter of modern feu-| work all day in the steaming atmosphere. 
whom their strength is given, to care for dalism, a plain statement of the facts) At six in the evening I have worked 


them when they have no longer strength 


to give. #The feudal retainer knew that and statistics are the truest reasoning. 


his lot was a permanent one; to him, the 
prosperity of his lord was abundance ; 
when he was sick, was old, was defence- 
less, he was provided for. |} But modern 
feudal lords owe no such obligations to 
their retainers. There is no vital bond 
between them. The prosperity of the 
master brings no abundance to the board 
of the laborer; for his sickness and his 
old age, the master is bound to furnish no 
assistance, no protection. { The strength 
and skill of men are now marketable com- 
modities to be bought at the lowest price, 
and when they are consumed, the men 
may be flung away as useless instruments.) 
They are free indeed! they are not com- 
pelled thus to sell themselves, but if they 
do not they may starve! f And, faithful 
to this infernal perfection of selfishness, 
our modern feudalism gives them for the 
expenditure of this their all but just 
enough to keep them from starvation, and 
by an admirable system of equilibrium 
preserves only so many of them in exist- 
ence as are needed to supply its oot 
Such is the difference between the mil- 
itary and the financial feudalism ; which 
seems the better in the comparison ! 

The manner in which this system has 
sprung up and obtained a foothold is re- 
markable. It has been irresistible if not 
unsuspected. It has forced its way in 
the midst of political movements of all 
kinds. »Monarchical jealousy and repub- 
lican turbulence have been the same to 
it; political tyranny and political freedom 
have alike been made to serve its ends)! 


is more impressive than any argumeuts, | twelve hours. If J leave one instant be- 
fore the machinery stops T must lose a 
The effects, which in England and quarter of a day. Often I get through 
France, have attended that merely par-| twenty minutes before, bat I have to 
tial establishment of the new feudalism stand in the mill till the minute. 
which has already taken place, are uni-| ‘The stench arising from the boiling 
versally admitted. The record of those | dung and madder water is most disgust- 
inflictions which the modern system of| ing. I am in it all day, and day after day. 
labor makes on the working classes in| For this 1 get seventy-five cents a day, out 
Europe, has been set down by more) of which I must support myself, my wife 
eloquent pens than ours. { But here in| and child, and my place is considered bet- 
America, it is urged, these things are not) ter than that of the workmen generally, 
to oceur, at least, not for an indefinite ‘The owners of the mills have 
term of time. Here is liberty, here is| sometimes louked into the room where | 
education for the people, here is a wide | work, but staid only two or three min- 
expanse of virgin territory open to every | utes, and left with haste, as though they 
hand, and it will be centuries, we are could not breathe the gases and fumes 
told, before that concentration of the that filled it; but I do not know that they 
population which exists in Europe can be | ever thought it might be difficult for men 
found amongst us, or that poverty, sub- | to remain in it all day.” 
serviency, and oppression of the working W hen our informant,—a native of New 
classes. }This is nothing but empty spec- | Ergland, — understood that we intended 
ulation; there are as shocking instances | to publish his statement, he begged us to 
of destitution and the wrongs that accom-| be very cautious not to let the town in 
pany it, in the city of New York, as in which he worked be known, as in that 
London, and the facts we are about to case, he would hardly fail to lose his 


H . . 
| narrate, prove that the tyranny of Money place; this he repeated two or three 


over Man is as relentless and powerful | times, and on parting from him he said to 
here as elsewhere ; no other country can/ us, that on the whole, he would rather 
surpass them. not have us publish it at all! Here was 

Not long since in a New England fac- republican freedom! An American, a 
tory town we fell in with a young man of man of good habits and of ordinary intel- 
respectable and preposessing appearance. | ligence and energy, to say the least, who 
On conversing with him we found that did not dare to tell the facts as to his 
he was a laborer in one of the factories daily labor, for fear of losing the chance 
of the place. The following statement to earn seventy-five cents a day in the most 
which we took down from his own lips, disgusting work, and of exposing himself 
was velified by an acquaintance who and his family to destitution! He might 
was present. We put it down in our seek some other occupation, do you say? 


Jt has already obtained an immense influ- own words, but the substance is our Why, friends, this was his trade, he had 


ence, if not an absolute supremacy, in 
Europe ; it would hardly be extravagant 
to say, that the house of Rothschild has 
more power there than any royal family.\ 

jIn this country, its progress has been 

checked by the democratic party, which, 
with the blind but true instinct that is its 
characteristic, has sought to prevent its 
establishment, thongh by imperfect and 
futile means which have only a temporary 
effect, such as the destruction of the 
United States Bank, and the abolition of 
the Tariff. But this is in vain. ?The 
germs are planted in every part of soci- 
ety; the principle of unlimited compe- 
tition, which the democratic party are 
very far from any idea of rooting out, 
nay, to whose apotheosis and establish- 
ment that party has mainly contributed, 
leads directly to all the institutions and 
rejiations, to all the real aristocracy 
and slavery of a moneyed feudalism. 
Such is the logical consistency of polit- 
ical parties ! 





informant’s. | been bred in the mills. 

‘The factory bell’’ he told us‘‘ ringsat| It isin vain to gloss over the matter. 
half past four in the morning. At five It has come to this, that the Moneyed 
the operatives must be there or the door will, Feudalism, which in the old world grinds 
be shut, and they cannot get in till after| out the very life of men, stupefies their 
breakfast, at seven, and must lose a quar- souls, and ruins their bodies, so that ther 
ter of a day. At——— where I have families become extinct in three generations, 
worked a good deal, a man stands at the is laying its unrelaxing hand upon our own 
gate to shut it as soon as the bell stops, brothers. Talk of free-trade and of pro- 
and those who are not in Jose a quarter of tection! each has its advantages, each is, 
a day. in its time, an element of human progress, 

**] work in the dye room over boiling but what shall we say of this monstrous 
dung-water. This is much more whole-| Feudalism, which thrives and grows with 
some than some other parts of the work, equal vigor under both? what shall we 
such as that over dye containing boiling say of Competition in Labor, of the uni- 
madder. I am at work twelve hours a/| versal Hostility of Interests, on which 
day; the roum is very hot, and is full of this accursed system is based? Shall it 
steam, and | have to wear a large thick | last forever, shall it have possession of 
blanket apron which is very heavy and our country also, and of the whole world! 
oppressive, to keep off the water. In Shall every working man become a mere 
the winter the steam ascends to the roof, dependant, a hireling retainer, with such 
where it condenses and drops down on the a pittance only for the hardest wil as will 


heated operatives like a frozen shower, barely save him and his from death by 
| making their work frightful. We are | starving ! | In Heaven's name let us arrest 


' 
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the course of things before it comes to! 


that; let us save ourselves from the com- 
plete dominion of Money. There is one 


way to do it, THe Orcantzation or La- 


por BY THE PeopLe on the principle of 


Combined Interests and Mutual Guaran- 
tees. It was the formation of the Free 
Towns that destroyed the Old Feudalism ; 
shall not the same thing in another form 
put an end to the New? / 


iatiiains 
THE LARGEST LIBERTY 
ACCORDING TO THE BOSTON TRANS- 
CRIPT AND NOAH’S MESSENGER. 
We cut the following rare specimen of 
Juminous wisdom from the Boston Trans- 
cript. 


‘Tue Ptacve or Hovsexeerers. — 
‘Help,’ as English Trollopes say we 
call all domestic servants in America, is a 
sore source of trouble to housekeepers 
throughout the free States. South of 
‘Mason and Dixon,’ they are of course, 
provided for in their peculiar way. Ma- 
jor Noah, in his last * Messenger,’ has 
one of his characteristic editorials on this 
subject, which contains some matters that 
address themselves to ‘the business and 
bosom’ of almost, if not every family, 
hereabouts. Says he: 

*** We have found out the secret why 
servants plague the mistress of the house 
almost to death, and why a first rate 
waiting girl in England makes a most in- 
different servant in America, namely: 
the freedom of our institutions, which not 
only apply to all callings and occupations, 
but are assumed by all; and all become 
infected with liberty and equality the mo- 
nent they touch our soil. This ‘ largest 
liberty ’ was not understood by our revo- 
jutionary fathers to extend beyond politi- 
eal rights, and was not remotely expect- 
ed to break down the barriers of society. 
In England, a man will bire a groom ata 
smaller salary, if you give him a hand- 
some livery ; in this country, you must 
increase your wages, if you wish your 
groom to wear a livery at all. This doe- 
trine was exemplified recently in a family 
advertising for a woman who would 
make herself generally useful; and 
among a number of applicants was an ex- 
ceedingly prepossessing looking — girl, 
neatly dressed, with a handsome open 
countenance and a ruddy complexion — a 
taking face, as we may call it.’ ”? 


After a satisfactory conversation, in 
which the girl in question gave a detailed 
account of the immense amount of labor 
she had been required to do in England, 
she was engaged. 


** At the end of a month, we asked 
the lady after her ‘ maid of all work.’ 

‘***Oh, she went away in a fortnight — 
said this was a free country, aud she could 
not work herself to death. 

‘** This is the history of all servants, 
they arrive here with every required 
qualification — courteous, willing and val- 
uable, but they soon become corrupted by 
example, and are taught rebellion by 
their associates, and liberty and equality 
by their colleagues of the kitehen and 
pantry. There are but few families in 
this country who keep a girl two or three 
years; whereas in England, ten years is 


Ho uncommon period for a servant to re- | 
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main in one , place. We know of no re- 
medy to correct the evil.’ 


Horrible state of things this, in which 
menials have the right to leave their em- 
ployers and do better elsewhere! They 
will not wear livery too, will not put on 
the garb of servitude! And then they 
are taught rebellion, they learn liberty 
and equality! And neither the learned 
Judge Noah, nor the vivacious and enter- 
taining Transcript know of any remedy! 
That is most astounding of all. With 
what despondeney does the confession 
come from their lips! 

And so our ancestors meant to establish 
Perhaps. But 
whatever the fathers meant to do we can 


only political liberty? 


assure these enlightened editors that their 


sons have a pretty distinct intention of 


making equality a social as well as a po- 
litical thing, and of abolishing castes, and 
all other artificial distinctions among men. 
We mean to have no menials and no 
masters, and, as you see, the instinct for 
such a state of things is so wide-spread 
that even a foreigner, who has never 
heard of such a thing before, becomes in- 
fected with it in a rude way as soon as he 
touches our shores, 

And at best, isolated households are 
wasteful, troublesome and unsocial, and 
have many other plagues worse than 
these our cotemporaries despair of cur- 
ing. llowever, if they cannot find a re- 
medy for the inconveniencies they lament 
in so melancholy a strain, we will in- 
form them of one which shall be per- 
feetly eflicacious. 

One side of the ‘* plagues of house- 
keeping *’ our editorial philosophers have 
not thought worth mentioning ; that is 
the ‘* inconveniences’’ which servants 
have constantly to undergo. They may 
slave from morning till might, be the vie- 
tims of the most exhaustless eaprice and 
meanness, live from hand to mouth, and 
oecupy a degraded social position forever, 
and not a fashionable editor has a word to 
say about it. But let some fine lady be 
be compelled to help herself a little, to 
wash dishes or make beds, and it comes 
home to the humane sympathies of these 
guides of the public mind, who straight- | 
way indite ‘‘ characteristic editorials.” 
The follow- 
ing extract from a recent letter of our 
correspondent in Waterbury, Vt., shows 
that the good seed has fallen on good 
ground in that quarter. 


Procress oF THE Cause. 


**T am happy to announce to you, that | 


Waterbury is not without intelligent and 


sincere advocates for a new order of soci- | 


ety. I have done what I could for the 
dissemination of our principles, 


I found, 
however, that the ground had been broken 
The paper edited by our) 


before me. 





noble Greeley has circulated rather ex- 
tensively in this vicinity, and such notices 
of the doctrine as it contained, had arrest- 
ed the attention of a few individuals 
whose minds were not utterly engrossed 
by mere political and commercial interests. 
These persons are few and scattered, yet 
I have the best assurance that we shall 
be able to organize an affiliated Society 
to the Union, and commence such a plan 
of operations as will conduce to a much 
more rapid advance of our ideas. It is 
our plan to give several lectures during 
the coming season, and to endeavor to 
obtain sufficient funds to enable us to ex- 
tend an invitation to some of the lecturers 
in your vicinity to ‘come over and help 
us.” 

“You may depend upon it, my dear 
friend, the recent attacks of the New 
York Observer have done much good to 
the cause. One of the most influential 
gentlemen in this vicinity, a reader of 
that paper, remarked in conversation with 
me, that the articles seemed to him so 
utterly devoid of a proper spirit, that he 
could not believe them to be worthy even 
of a perusal. He seemed to have suffi- 
cient ground for condemning them as ar- 
guments in opposition to Association, — 
but I think if he had taken the trouble to go 
through with them he would have been 
confirmed still farther in his belief. Well, 
Truth must not expect to find the genera- 
tion of Seribes and Pharisees extinct. 
Civilization will continue to breed them 
as long as its kingdom endures.”’ 


We wish to see 
every child enjoying the benefit of an 
education, adapted to his physical, social, 
and spiritual nature, which shall secure 
to him the possession of health, industrial 
skill, intellectual development, and re- 
finement and beauty of character. 

We wish to see him surrounded with 
influences which shall call forth the parest 
and kindest affections of his heart, relieve 
him from anxiety for temporal welfare, 
stimulate him te productive labor, and 
develop the highest energy of his mind 
and body. 

We wish to see families dwelling in 
salnbrious and convenient edifices, enjoy- 
ing the beauty and magnificence of na- 
ture in a highly cultivated country, uni- 
ted by the ties of friendship and common 
interest, gaining an ample subsistence by 
regular, systematie labor, and freed by 
general abundance from al} temptation to 
injure or defraud each other. 

We wish for a prevalence of a pure 
religion in the human heart, called forth 
by daily experience of the goodness of 
the Divine Being. 


Warat we Wisu. 


We wish for the prevalence of a pure 
morality founded on the supremacy of the 
Spiritual over the Material, and the sub- 
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ordination of the Individu Collec- | 
tive Interests. 

These are our aims in our labors for 
the reorganization of society. Do you not 
bid us God speed? Then you care more 
for the welfare of your sect, your party, | 
or yourself, than for the redemption of 
Humanity. With such purposes, every | 
lover of Humanity must feel himself! 
bound to give us a free stage and full | 
opportunity, though he may not be con; | 
vinced of the efficacy of our methods. / 


' 


InpLueNce or Rart Roaps on THE 
Weatner. The well 


Jowing communication in a Berlin Journal 
on the ** Influence of Rail Roads on the 
Weather.’’ ‘* When an extended por- 


tion of the earth's surface is brought by | 


a net of rail road tracks into connection 


of electrical conductors, the accumulation | 


of electricity in the lower part of the 
atmosphere is prevented, as the iron 
tracks effect a constant electrical equili- 
brium between remote regions. By this 
means, a violent storm is rendered unlike- 
ly and if one shuuld arise, it will undergo 
a continual if not a considerable diminu- 
tion. Doubtful as the theory of storms 
may be, so much is certain, that their 
origin is in the effort of nature to produce 
an equilibrium of opposite electricities 


and that they break out with the more| 


violence the greater the intensity of the 


by chemical processes that accompany 
evaporation. If one of these opposites, 
the electricity of the lower atmosphere 
for instance, is conducted away to other 
regions, the variation of the two is made 
less and the violence with which the equi- | 
librium is established is diminished. By 
being thus conducted away, the infiuence 
is lessened which the electricity of the 
lower atmosphere has on the clouds, and 
by which it attracts its opposite, thus ac- | 
cumulating storm clouds on the electrical 
point. For this reason, in a level coun-— 
try where there are nets of rail roads a| 
storm cannot acquire that force of oppo- | 
site electricity and produce that heaping 
up of clouds which is possible where | 


these conductors are wanting. For some | 
years past the writer believes that he has | 
observed a change in the storms of this | 
place, and asks the attention of students 


of natural philosophy to the proof of his 


‘nothing mere than the organization —_ 
| fraternity. — La Mennais. /| 
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brothers ; he has not said to one: Com- | 


mand! and to the other: Obey! ‘To’ 
each other they owe mutual aid and suc- | 
cor, justice and charity, nething more)y 
and society, which has been rendered so 
burdensome to a large portion of the 
human race by insensate and disorderly 
passions, is in its essence, and ought in 
fact to be, nothing more than a union. 
of forces and wills for the more cer-' 


tain attainment of the end of existence, | 


“THE AMERICAN UNION OF ASSO- 


known natural | 
philosopher, Dr. August, makes the fol- | 


CIATIONISTS. 

The Adjourned Meeting of this Society, will 
be held in Boston, on Monday Evening, Sep- 
tember 2], at 7 1-2 o’clock, at Hall No. 1, Marl- 
boro’ Chapel. Joun 8S. Dwicut, 

Sec. Ex. Committee. 

September 8, 1846. 


ECLECTIC MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 
OF CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

Tue Fall and Winter Course of Lectures 
commences in this Institution on the first Mon- 
day in November nezt, and continues four 
months, which is immediately followed by the 
Spring and Summer session, which also contin- 
ues four months, 





FACULTY. 
B. L. HILL, M. D., Anatomy and Operative 
Surgery. ‘Ticket, $10. 
L. E. JONES, M. D., Materia Medica, The- 


| rapeutics, and Botany, $10. 


JAMES H. OLIVER, M. D., Chemistry and 
Pharmacy, $10. 

W. BEACH, M. D., Surgery and Clinical 
Medicine, $10. 
A. H. BALDRIDGE, M. D., Obstetrics and 

Diseases of Women and Children, $10. 
J. R. BUCHANAN, M. D., Physiology, Insti- 
tutes of Medicine, and Medical Jurisprudence, 


| 


| £10. 
opposition, which is produced beforehand | 
| ory and Practice of Medicine, $10. 


" T. V. MORROW, M. D., Pathology and The- | 


Matriculation Fee, $3. 
in advance, 

This Institution was chartered by the Legis- | 
lature of Ohio, and is under the control of a 
Board of Trustees. The course of instruction 
will embrace every thing of value taught in both 


Payment for Tickets 


| the old regular colleges and the Reformed and 


Botanical schools of medicine. 

Candidates for graduation will be expected to 
comply with the usual requisitions. Boarding 
can be had at two dollars per week. 

The new College Edifice, now in progress of 


| erection, will be in readiness for the use of the 


Institute by the commencement of the session, 

Persons wishing further information, will ad- | 
dress a letter, post paid, to 

T. V. MORROW, M. D., 

Sept. 12. Dean of the Faculty. 

GRAHAM AND TEMPERANCE | 
HOUSE. 
63 Barctay Srreet, New York. 


New ARRANGEMENT. This house is situat- 
ed on a pleasant and airy street, extending from 
Broadway to the Hudson river. At one end of | 
the street is the landing place of the Albany | 
Steamboats, at the other the Park Fountain. 
The house is but one minute’s walk from either, | 


and only five from the Eastern Steamboat Land- | 


ing. 
Two separate Tables are provided, one suited | 
for the accommodation of the eaters of meat, 


hypothesis. It is a fact that since Ber- and the others carefully prepared for those who | 
lin has become the focus of several rail | wish to exclude flesh meats from their diet. 

. Ladies and Gentlemen from the country tar- 
roads, there have been no violent storms | rying a few or many days, can be accommodat- 
and all that have risen have had a rapid | ed with quietness, plenty, cleanliness, whole- 

ee ae | some food, and freedom from the fumes of Al- 
and gentle termination.” — Schnellpost. | oho} and Tobacco. 
—— iF FREE BATHS. Cold, Douche, and | 
= . Shower Baths Free, and Warm Baths at a 

UP We are all children of the same | small! expense. 
Father, who is God; and the common | Terms One Dollar per day. Permanent board- 


; , | ived ble terms. | 
Father has not subjected brothers yy a “A. L. SMITH. | 


BROOK FARM SCHOOL 
The Directors of the School connected 
with the Brook Farm Association have made 
arrangements for enlarging the establish- 
ment, and are now prepared to receive an 
additional number of pupils. 

The course of study comprises instruction 
in the various branches usually taught in the 
High Schools and Academies of New Eng- 
land, with particular attention to the modern 
European languages and literature. 

Pupils of different ages and of both sexes 
are received; a constant maternal care ex. 
ercised over the youngest; and the more ad- 
vanced subject to the friendly counsel and 
assistance of the teachers, without the re- 
straints of arbitrary discipline. Young men 
are fitted for College, or for commercial pur- 
suits, or carried through a course of instruc- 
tion, in the higher branehes usually taught 


in the University. 


Lessons are given in Music, Dancing, 
Drawing, aud Painting, without any extra 
charge. 

The School is under the immediate direc- 
tion of Mr. and Mrs. Riptey, Mr. Dwieur, 
and Mr. Dawa, assisted by experienced 
teachers in the different departments; and 
every pupil of tender age is entrusted to 


the particular care of a lady of the establish- 


ment, who has charge of his wardrobe, per- 
sonal habits, and physical education. 

For young children, who are deprived of 
parental care, aud for older pupils who wish 
to pursue a thorough and exact course of 
study, without the usual confinement of a 
large seminary, it is believed that this 
School affords advantages, that are rarely to 
be met with. 

TERMS,— Four Douxars a week for 
board, washing, fuel, lights, and instruction 
in all branches. 

Application may be made by mail to 

GEORGE RIPLEY. 


Brook Farm, West Roxbury, Mass. 


| WEST ROXBURY OMNIBUS! 


Leaves Brook Farm at7 1-2 a. m., and 21-2 
p. M., for Boston, via Spring Street, Jamaica 
Plain, and Roxbury. Returning, leaves 


\the City Hotel, Brattle Street, at 10 1-2 


A. M.,and5p.m. Sunday excepted. 
N. R. GERRISH. 


July 16, 1846. 


THE HARBINGER 


Is published simultaneously at New York 
and Boston, by the Brook Farm PHALANX, 
every Saturday morning. Office in New 
York, BurGess, SrrinGer & Co., No. 222 
Broadway ; and in Boston, Reppine & Co., 
No. 8 State Street. 


Terms. Two Dollars a year, or One Dol- 


| lar for six months, payable invariably in ad- 


vance. Ten copies for Fifteen Dollars. 


{> Periodical Agents, Post Masters, As- 


sociation Clubs, and all persons wishing to 
diffuse the principles defended in this paper, 


by forwarding Firreen Douvars, will be 
supplied with Ten Copies. 

COMMUNICATIONS and REMITTANCES 
should be addressed to the publishers in New 
York and Boston, or to the * Editors of the 
Harbinger,” Brook Farm, West Roxbury, 
Mass. 


(C> Single copies for sale at the Harbinger 
Offices, No. 222 Broadway, New York, and 
No. 8 State Street, Boston, and by booksellers 


_and periodical agents throughout the U. States. 


Price, 6 1-4 cents. 
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